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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


NDURANC 


You can’t mollycoddle a truck—it must be built to work. And it must 
Stay on the job to meet schedules and earn a profit. That’s what endur- 
ance means to the truck operator. 

International Trucks are the choice of cost-conscious operators who 
demand endurance. Proof of this is International’s 27 years of sales 
leadership in the heavy-duty field. 

International Trucks are engineered, sold and serviced by truck 
specialists. They’re built to work and built to last. 


Canada's most complete line of trucks 


including heavy-duty units powered by ROLLS-ROYCE Diesel Engines 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, AUGUST 15, 1959 
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A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


You'll hear more about these seven Canadians 


OUR RAGS-TO-RICHEST musical comedy, Me- 
Gill's My Fur Lady, could well be overshadowed 
by a 1959 sleeper—Orpheus in the Underworld, 
Canadian adaptation of Jakob Offenbach’s 101- 
year-old comic opera. Billed as a side attraction 
at the Stratford, Ont., Festival, it walked away 
with critical and popular backing as the summer's 
biggest hit. The St. Louis Opera Company is dick- 
ering to produce the Canadian version and two 
music publishers want the new lyrics. CBC Wed- 
nesday Night has put it on radio and Folio may 
show it on TV. Orpheus’ two adaptors bear watching too. They're Robert 
Fulford, book editor of the Toronto Star, and James Knight, of Canadian 
Homes and Gardens. Now they're working on material for a winter revue 
(two targets: Stratford and Maclean’s). Possible next Fulford-Knight project: 
adapting an Italian opera by setting it in Toronto’s spreading Italian section. 


KNIGHT & FULFORD 


AN 80-YEAR-OLD GRANDMOTHER may not 
push any satin-skinned photographers’ models out 
of work, but you'll see more of her if you read TV 
ads. She’s Mrs. James Hawley, spotted in a Toron- 
to Salvation Army home for the aged when Ad- 
miral wanted a grannie to pose with their hi-fi set. 
Mrs. Hawley was guest of honor at the company’s 
annual sales dinner and was signed up to appear wm = 
with its latest TV set. 


HAWLEY 


ROCK HOUNDS—hobbyists who scour the out- 
decors for precious or semi-precious gems, fossils 
or petrified wood—will soon have left few Cana- 
dian stones unturned. Clubs are on the boom from 
Halifax to Vancouver. And this thriving hobby 
has helped uncover at least one man worth watch- 
ing: Toni Cavelti, a 28-year-old Swiss-born Van- 
couver jewelry designer. His pins, rings and ear- 
rings—mostly of Canadian materials—are winning 
international acclaim. 


CAVELTI 


A TRADITIONAL ACADIAN CRAFT is win- 
ning new fans because of the skill of a 45-year-old 
Cape Breton Island spinster, Elizabeth LeFort. 
Her lovingly woven tapestry portraits—a few sub- 
jects: Pope Pius XII, Queen Elizabeth, President 
Eisenhower, Arthur Godfrey—are bringing up to 
$10,000 each in international markets. An Okla- Ee 
homa oilman has commissioned her for that sum { —S/ 
to do a scene from the old west Wie, 


LEFORT 


ONTARIO AUTHOR FRED BODSWORTH, at 
41, has already built a solid claim to literary fame 
by writing about flora (see page 16) and fauna (his 
first novel, The Last of the Curlews, like many of 
his best magazine articles, had a natural-history 
theme). Now watch him soar to even more impor- 
tant heights with a new subject—people. His 
second novel, The Strange One of Barra, will be 
the January selection of the Literary Guild. It’s 
the parallel romances of a Scottish biologist, study- 
ing in Canada, with a Cree girl and a male Bar- 
nacle goose with a female Canada goose. 


BODSWORTH 


A VIVACIOUS, RED-HAIRED Quebec City journalist named Mme 
Madeleine Fohy St. Hilaire is waging and apparently winning a one- 
woman war to break down barriers of language and distance between French 
and Western Canadas. Her weapons are branches of L’Alliance Canadienne, 
bilingual club (minimum membership: 10 of each 

tongue) she founded in 1953 while studying at the 

University of Toronto. Last year, covering Prin- 

cess Margaret's tour for L’Action Catholique, she 

sparked interest in the west, expects branches to 

open in Saskatoon and Sudbury this fall. After 

that: Winnipeg and Calgary. 


ST. HILAIRE 


WILKINSON 
Making the “little” big 


NEW HEYDAY FOR HIGHBROWS 


“Little’’ magazines stage a comeback 


“LITTLE” MAGAZINES, the outspok- 
en, super-literary publications usually 
associated with the Left Bank and bo 
hemian writers of the “lost generation,” 
have staged a flourishing comeback in 
the 1950s. Now they look ready for 
another spurt. 

Even at their roaring peak in the 
roaring 20s, only six existed in Canada 
Three more sprung up in the 30s, an- 
other nine in the 40s. Cf those pioneers, 
a scant handful — Canadian Poetry, 
Culture, The Fiddlehead—stil! survives 
But since 1950, with a new and vital 
group of young Canadian writers seek 
ing an audience, six magazines devoted 
to avant-garde prose, poetry and criti 
cism have taken root. There'll be at 
least One more this year 

What makes a magezine “little 
There’s no exact definition. In_ their 
salad years, with titles like Blast or 
Mutiny, they raged quixotically against 
every status quo. Today, they're much 
more conventional 

In Canada they centre around writers 
like Anne Wilkinson, Irving Layton 


Raymond Souster, F. R. 
Scout, Roger Duhamel and 
Louis Dudek, many of 
whom are also editors or publishers 
Some litthke magazines to watch 
Explorations (1953) will stop publica 
tion this fall with issue No, 10 (editors 
Edmund Carpenter and Marshal Mc 
Luhan are leaving the country) but 
already some back-issues are selling 
for $65 
Tamarack Review (1956) is now over 
the hump, with a $3,000 Canada Coun 
cil grant probably easing the strain op 
editor Anne Wilkinson's wallet. Coming 
up: special issues on the theatre, the 
West Indies and French Canada 
Ecrits du Canada Francais (1956) with 
a Canada Council grant will now pub 
lish three issues a year, hopes to double 
its circulation—to 2,000 
Delta (1958) is still “unsuccessful,” 
boasts editor Louis Dudek, but is grow 
ing rapidly 
Prism will be launched in Vancouver 
this fall, to “convey the current vigor 
of B.C. writing.” ELIZABETH PARR 


HOUSEWIVES GIRD FOR WAR Premiums aoomea? 


FOR TEN YEARS, the miiitant house- 
wives of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers have been passing resolu 
tions against “free” prizes in cereal and 
detorgent boxes. The resolutions have 
had little effect. Last March, the CAC’s 
Regina branch tried to boycott all prod 
ucts that “gave away” premiums. The 
boycott was still-born. 

Will the CAC give up? Hardly. At 

least three branches—including the un- 
daunted Reginas will take up arms 
again this fall and there's a good chance 
the housewives war against premiums 
will become national. 
The issues: Manufacturers of pre-pack- 
aged goods — mostly breakfast foods 
and laundry products—pack tea tow 
els, china or cutlery into their boxes 
as buyer come-ons. Their side: They 
have to. Even though it keeps prices up, 
a premium is a powerful marketing 
tool. The CAC’s side Housewives 
would rather have prices lower. And 
they quote surging sales figures of the 
few lower-priced, premiumless product$ 
to prove it 


Who's right? The most likely answer is 
both. Marketing surveys show some 
housewives—for an unexplained reason 
particularly those in Quebec—are more 
conscious of premiums than of price 
But even the most price-wary, Maclean's 
found in a brief poll of manufacturers 
will go for the right premium. From 
the same shelf, two detergents of about 
equal effectiveness will sell with about 
equal speed—one with 4 Ib., 4 oz. of 
detergent for 99c; the other with 3 Ib 
3 oz. and a “free” bath towel for $1.65 
The tools of war are customer boy 
cotts. Regina’s try in March flopped be 
cause only the 700 local CAC member 
were signed for the boycott, say its 
organizers. Several CAC branches al 
ready urge their members to stay away 
from premiums. Vancouver and Regina 
are now organizing public drives—with 
newspaper ads and door-to-door pam 
phlets—for the fall. In Toronto, 400 
CAC members are deep in a survey of 
soap and detergent prices and quality 
preparing for a public education 


drive 


WILL ADS PLAY ROUGH? '» v-s., maybe. Here, no 


NO - HOLDS - BARRED advertising 
where “knock thy neighbor” has replac 
ed “boost thyself” as the first command 
ment—is making slow but steady gains 
in U.S. media but it’s unlikely to spread 
to Canada 

It probably started with the makers 
of headache pills. Competitors disparag 
ed brands which, without quite naming 
the manufacturers, they called pointed 
ly “aspirin—even aspirin wiih buffer 
ing.” Last season it began to spread 
One company showed its electric razor 
shaving the fuzz from a peach and with 
in weeks (the time it takes to whip up 
a new commercial) a competitor calm 
ly announced its razor was made for 
shaving beards, rot fruit; one home 
permanent put “hidden body in your 
hair,” soon another put in “body that 
isn’t hidden.” 

Ad men feel the trend will grow in 
the U.S. as more druminers find they've 
said everyting good they can say about 
their own products and can only win 


new sales by blasting their competitor 

Then why won't it hit Canada? An 
swering an informal poll by Maclean's 
top brains of Canadian agencies unani 
mously praised the CBC’s commercial 
acceptance department which keeps a 
hawk-eye on “good taste and moral 
and won't allow knocking 

Private stations could change that 
but probably won't. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors may set up a com 
mercial-acceptance division of its own 


But even if it doesn't, private station 


will likely discover the trend other 
Canadian media have felt all along 
competition here just isn't as ferociou 
as it is in the U.S. There's still room 
for plenty of new sales by boosting your 


own products 

[here's a reason eritical ads never 
got started here. U.S. headache-pill 
makers couldn't begin to snipe at “aspi 
rin” until the copyright on the word ran 
out. In Canada, Aspirin is still copy 


righted. 
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BACKSTAGE 


ISSUES OF A CLOSE ELECTION 


They’re not many —and Canada isn’t one 


iF CANADIAN POLITICIANS 


oF for th aft lor 
ion the hould lool ro t \t 
nil ind be id at t that the 
lon't ha to fight the Brit ectior 
Att mbrvoni " the Britis! n 
p mb ose nightmar 
of the old Wild West cn opponent 
out in the dark ich armed with 
ind rev r but neithe knowns 
a} he ot to m 
According t i midsummer survey 
by the devoutly Conservative Dail 
Telegraph the two major part ire just 


ibout neck and neck, no more than two 


percent of the popular vote between 
them in fifty marginal ridings on which 
the over-all result of the next election 
depends. Victory will go to the party 
that captures the larger ‘fraction of the 
undecided or of Liberal voters in the 
riding where no Liberal candidate 


run 

Superficially things look good for the 
Conservative government. Business j 
booming. employment ts‘ high, even the 
weather ts unexpectedly bovely. Nobody 
has an obvious cause for discontent and 
in this peaceful situ ition Consers 
ative party election program is “the 


mixture as before 


Across the land workmen are putting 
up election posters that read Life i 
better with the Conservative Dont 
let Labor ruin it 


lert to recent history those word 


gut to people who 


have an ominous ring. Twice tn the t 


seven years national governments have 
campaigned on the slogan You've 
never had it so good Ihe first were 
Adlai Stevenson's Democrats in_ the 


U.S. election of 1952, the one that first 


lected E:ssenhower The second were 


ours St. Laurent’s Liberals in 195 

Three Conservative workers one after 
another in a single afternoon said: “Our 
party is too complacent. If we don't 
top taking victory for granted we may 


lose \ fourth said just the opposite 
In my constituency we're not overcon 
fident, we're working like beaver But 
the trouble was to know vhat they 
ought to be working at 
The only politic i that is getting 
ny pla the Br hy 
ne n wt bet en the maj 
parties but ithin th inks of Labor 
ihe o do abo the 
H-bomt 
Labo i polic favor non 
nucle effect proposes that 
Britatr hould oO the otoet niddle 
nd st pe We'll p nu 
clear w por f you will Since France 
has eud erved notice that she is 
about to tecrasn the nucle club and 
tom Do of her own. t ‘ d 
unlikely to change things 


Frank Cousins, the powerful 
the 


trade union leader who h 


tw 


Transport id General Workers’ Union 
thinks Labor party policy deesn't go far 
enoug! IS for nuclear disarmament 


I Britain whether nyone c follows 
e example or not. In July he persuad 
ed his massive union to agree with him 
and opened plit in Labor ranks that 
the Conservatiy press greeted with 


shrieks of joy 


But Conservative professionals don’t 
need to be told that the split is more 
apparent than real; Labor has alway 
done its arguing in public and nuclear 
disarmament is something on which 
reasonable men may differ without acri 
mony. Also, it is something about which 
the average man doesn’t get terribly up 
set. According to the Daily Telegraph's 
poll two thirds of all voters think Brit 
ain should continue to have nuclear 
weapons as long as any other country 
has them including presumably the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
Only one in eight agrees with Frank 
Cousins in favoring unilateral disarm 
ament. But the official Labor party 
policy has even less support: only ten 
percent of those who intend to vote 
Labor are in favor of the Labor party's 
non-nuclear club 

Yet in spite of all this lack of sup 
port for Labor’s stand in the only issue 
now being discussed, Labor's share of 
the popular vote is still only two per 
cent behind the Conservatives 

Why? That’s the question that puzzles 
Labor politicians as much as Conserva 
tive. What changes exactly does the 
Opposition vote want to see? 

Some observers think the safest line 
for Labor is the standard opposition 
line in Canada. Offer everybody a little 


IN LONDON 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


more of everything, but mainly offer a 
new set of people to carry out the same 
policies. Others want a slam-bang cam 


paign on the conventional socialist plat 


form for more nationalization of in 


One important matter that hasn't yet 
emerged as a clearly defined issue be 
tween the parties but will certainly be 
a major concern of the next British 
government is the question of the “New 
Commonwealth Next year the new 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
will confer with the government of 
Britain on a new constitution and status 
Is it to become a full and sovereign 
member of the Commonwealth? If so, 
on what basis of internal political or 
ganization? If the federation were to 
become independent with its present 
laws and customs unchanged it would 
differ slightly if at all from the Union 
of South Africa, with a black majority 
ield in subjection by a small white 
elite.” 

Sir Roy Welensky, the one-time loco 
motive engineer and boxer who is prime 
minister of the Rhodesian federation, 
paid a visit to London in July aad talk 
ed not only to the government but to 
groups of MPs from both parties. The 
meetings were private, and only second 
hand reports got into the press, but 
Welensky seems to have had a cool 
reception from both, though cooler pet 
haps from Labor than from Conserva- 
tive members 

But so far as the leadership is con 
cerned, in either party the rejection of 
color prejudice and “white supremacy 
is unanimous and sincere. Whether that 
is true of the rank and file is another 
matter. The steadily growing Negro 


Canada's popularity is dropping. There's no hostility, but no approval either. 


population, made up mostiy of poor 
immigrants from the West Indies, 
makes a steadily growing social prob 
lem int poor districts where they 
settle. No respectable political leader 
has yet lent his name to the campaign 
to “Keep Britain White.” nor is any 
likely to do so. Nevertheless the color 
question and the “New Commonwealth’ 
may be lively issues beneath the sur 
face of the campaign 

What about the “old” Common 
wealth? What if anything has Canada 
to do with British political opinion in 
Nothing at all. Sc 


far as a casual observer can make out 


this election 


no difference of attitude is perceptible 
between the two major parties 
What the visitor does notice is 

sharp drop in Canada’s popularity in 
all shades of the political spectrum i1 
contrast to the upsurge of Canada con 
sciousness two years ago. “It’s not 
exactly hostility.” one London-based 
Canadian said. “The honeymoon didn't 
last very long. As soon as the British 
realized that the Canadian government 
didnt really mean anything by its talk 
about diverting fifteen percent of our 
trade to Britain and all that, they just 
forgot about it. The businessmen in 
particular now recognize that Canada 
has a protectionist government and that 
in those circumstances Britain has got 
off rather easily with only a few Cana- 


dian tariffs increased.” 


But if it’s not hostility, it's not exactly 
approval either. Except in the Beaver 
brook press, public references to Can 
ada in Britain nowadays are fairly con- 
sistently acid 

Not only mass-circulation§ papers, 
like The People with its warnings to 
intending emigrants, the 
august Times sounds a rather sardonic 
note. After a Times editorial last spring 
about “inexperienced” Canadian cabi- 
net ministers who had “made no great 
mark,” a private but nonetheless official 
protest was made from Canada House. 
It was good-naturedly ignored 

In July a review of McGregor Daw- 
son's biography of W. L. Mackenzie 
King appeared in the mildly Conserva 
tive weekly, The Spectator. It was less 
a review of the Dawson book than an 
essay on King and on Canada. And it 
wasn't flattering. “Gandhi and Smuts 
imposing their images on their creations 
(of India and South Africa) imposed a 
certain greatness the splendors and 
agonies of a coherent national idea 
King imposed his image too and, as 
Canadian journalists have said until it 
is a cliché, Canada remains a country 
in search of its identity, an indeter- 
minate aggregate, innocent alike of 
agony. or splendor, groping toward self- 
consciousness (At the end of King’s 
career) the radical future was still un 
born. Canada, no longer a colony, had 
become only the world’s first example 
of welfare capitalism, the old order 
mitigated by hire purchase and enlight- 
ened millionaires. Every issue whose 
debate might have articulated a nation 
al character, King had reconciled. Every 
conflict which might have forced a na 
tional choice, he had averted. Himself 
the sole unity of his artfully poised 
balance of interests, he sat in Ottawa 
with his mothers portrait above his 
desk. believing that through mediums 
he communed with her spirit and thus 
with the mighty will of Mackenzie. 
which was his justification and Canada’s 
destiny—so justified it scarcely matter 
ed precisely what that destiny was not 
why it never arrived.” 
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BACKSTAGE 


WITH MAYORSMANSHIP 


Is The Hat's Veiner world champ? 


EVERY MAYOR in Canada likes 
to picture himself, publicly and 
probably privately, as a working 
dynamo, tirelessly slugging for the 
municipal weal in every minute he 
can squeeze from his own affairs. 
More often than not, that picture's 
pure election fodder. But one man 
comes astoundingly close to fitting 
it. 

He’s Mayor “Hopalong” Harry 
Veiner of Medicine Hat, Alta., who 
may just be the world’s most 
strenuous mayor. Occasionally, as 
when he dipped into his own pock- 
et to give every Toronto Maple 
Leaf $100 for beating Boston in 
the Stanley Cup semi-finals (“Why 
not? ['m a fan”) or when he pre- 
sented the mayor of Moscow with 
a red Stetson, Veiner bursts into 
the national news. But his daily 
schedule, which never makes head- 
lines, is just as amazing. 

By rising at 4 a.m. and working 
till close to midnight, he runs, at 
55, half a dozen huge Alberta 


Backstage PHysicaL Fitness / 


WHEN PRINCE PHILIP, speak- 
ing ex officio as the first lay prest- 
dent of the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation, roasted the state of 
Canadians’ physical fitness this 
summer, he touched a_ national 
nerve that’s been getting progres- 
sively sorer. From being vaguely 
aware a few years ago that they 
couldn't go three rounds with a 
bantamweight, many Canadian 
adults have become genuinely con- 
cerned about “condition.” Just how 
fit are we? 

This year, YMCA branches 
across Canada have been probing 
for the first true picture. Some 
evidence: 

IN WINNIPEG: Last season, In a 
standard Y test, 81% of freshmen 
at United College were “well be- 
low standard.” 

IN MONTREAL: Though results of 
current tests aren’t yet compiled, 
the Montreal businessmen who 
took them are in “shocking shape,” 
a Y official told Maclean's 

IN TORONTO: Sixty-five businessmen 
studied in a rugged 2-hour fitness 
test scored an average of 40.8 


ranches, a china factory, a hard- 
ware store and three wholesale out- 
lets as well as the city’s business. 
At the drop of a Stetson, he 
scoots off on periodic trips—at his 
own expense—to boost Medicine 
Hat wherever in the world he 
thinks there’s an ear to bend. 
Between times, he passionately 
pursues new quarry for his favorite 
pastime: physical competition. In 
eight years as mayor, 6-foot, 230- 
pound, non-drinker, non-smoker 
Veiner has: 
“ outraced the mayors of Bran- 
don, Regina, Moose Jaw, Swift 
Current, Pincher Creek and Leth- 
bridge over various distances and 
once—at a Brooks, Alta., picnic— 
won by 10 yards a 25-yard sprint 
against a thoroughbred horse; 
“ outpulled the best cowboys 
around Taber, Alta., in a wild cow 
milking contest; 
“ outplowed all the mayors of 
Western Canada at a Portage La 
Prairie convention contest; 


20% below what the Y has found 
they should maintain. A third of 
them couldn't do one chin-up. 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY, the average 
result was a flunking 45%. 

Few persons who took the Y 
tests—which measure agility, en- 
durance, balance, flexibility and 
strength — were athletes. How 
would they score? Maclean's had 
three take the test in Toronto. 
Ed Chadwick, 26-year-old Toronto 
Maple Leaf goaltender, did well in 
parts involving balance and agility 
but could only chin himself three 
times. Total score: 66%—*“above 
average.” 


BAY) 
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SHEDD, CHADWICK, WELTON 


They're better than average. 


NEW INDIAN WAR? 


colorful Western Indian tribe 
Blackfoot—or Baackfeet—but 

Alberta government relit an old 


Background 


Most Canadians have read of the 


few 
d say which name its correct 


argument this spring by unveiling 
near Lethbridge a plaque commemor- 
ating a battle between the Cree and 
“Blackfeet.” Right? Probably not 
Most authorities agree Blackfoot 
means the confederacy (Blackfoot, 
Blood and Piegan) that existed in 


¥ almost out - gobbled (they tied 
at 40 each) the official flapjack- 
eating champion of Lethbridge: 

outwrestled, greased-pig-caught, 
bundle-pitched and stock-car-driven 
almost anyone who'd take him on. 

Probably Veiner’s greatest poli- 
tical disappointment was during the 
‘54 Empire Games at Vancouver 
when he challenged every mayor 
in the Commonwealth to a foot- 
race and got no takers. 

The Hat voters lap it up; Veiner 
clobbered his last opponent by a 
3-to-1_ majority. But his popular- 
ity doesn’t stem solely from his 
flamboyant showmanship. Under 
Veiner’s regime, the city has: 
~“ rung up the country's greatest 
safety record — over four years 
without a fatal accident; 

“ not raised its taxes or, until this 
year, needed to borrow money; 

“ begun a co-operative bus system 
(Veiner bought the buses with his 
own money) that’s earning a wide 
reputation for the courtesy of its 
shareholder-drivers; 

“ more than doubled the salaries 
of its eight aldermen. 

But Veiner won't take a raise. 
And he sets aside about a third of 
his $3,000 a year as a special fund 
for The Hat's aged and needy.— 
EDDIE OLYNUK 


Are we a nation of softies? 


Marjory Shedd, at 31 Canadian 
women's badminton champ, tennis 
and basketball star, did well on 
tests (for women) of strength, 
power and endurance, but failed 
such balance tests as a 10-second 
short-arm stand (squat position, 
only hands on floor). Total: 72% 
—"good.” 

John Welton, 29, until last season 
a star Toronto Argonaut lineman, 
could do six chin-ups but failed 
some tests of balance and flexibil- 
ity. Total: 77%—*good.” 

Results of the Y’s—and other— 
tests have sent thousands of Cana- 
dians to fitness courses. Charles 
Forsyth, executive secretary of To- 
ronto’s Central Y was so shocked 
by his own results (three chin-ups) 
he’s started daily exercise, can now 
chin himself seven times. 

How fit are you? Here’s a quick 
test—but first, of course, be abso- 
lutely certain your heart is sound. 
Step onto an 18-inch platform and 
down every 4 seconds for a minute. 
Then hold your breath. To pass 
the Y test, you should keep it for 
18 seconds.—DON TOWNSON 


How every investor can become a tycoon 


Backstage 
WITH MUTUAL FUNDS 


TRYING to devise a method of participating in stock 
market profits without the accompanying risks has 
been the dream of some of the world’s sharpest minds 
since company shares were first traded. No foolproof 
scheme exists, but a growing number of Canadians 
are becoming convinced they can approach such a 
happy state by buying shares of mutual funds. 

These are investment companies which sell their 
stock to the public and use the money to buy a care 
fully diversified list of shares, thus relieving the small 
investor of the worries about when to buy, sell, or sit 
still. In return for a sales fee averaging 7% and an 
annual management fee of 1% they provide the buyer 
with the kind of continuous professional investment 
management that in the past only millionaires could 
afford. 

Nearly a quarter of a million Canadians now own 
mutual fund stocks. The forty Canadian mutual funds 
have net assets exceeding half a billion dollars 
double the assets of five years ago. Their managers 
are now the largest buyers of common stock on Cana- 
dian exchanges. 

Some of the mutual funds have been spectacularly 
successful. A thousand dollars invested in Montreal's 
Leverage Fund of Canada in 1950 now amounts to 
$3,800. But some have barely kept up with market 
averages. 

Most mutual funds sell their stocks through brok- 
ers, but Commonwealth International in Montreal and 
Investors Syndicate in Winnipeg now have a combin- 
ed force of nearly 800 salesmen knocking on doors 
across the country, marketing shares just as tife in- 
surance is sold. The mutuals are touted as “Living 
Insurance.” 

The mutuals seldom buy speculative stocks, spread- 
ing their portfolios among gilt-edged bonds, prefer- 
red and common stocks in such a way that few eggs 
ever get into one basket. 

Shares are as freely negotiable as paper currency, 
although a few funds charge a redemption fee to dis- 
courage too much switching. They can be bought 
down to $10 units, but the most popular buying 
method is to deduct a regular amount from monthly 
pay cheques. 

There are a growing number of specialized mutual 
funds: for older investors primarily interested in im 
mediate income or for young families anxious to 
invest for longterm growth 

“The dominant feature of the mutual funds,” says 
Peter Cross, vice-president and research director of 
Commonwealth International, “is that they're bringing 
capitalism to the proletariat. One can envisage, with 
the threat of Communism, that mutual funds will 
eventually receive political sponsorship.” 

PETER C. NEWMAN 


TRANSISTOR HEADACHE 
The boom in transistor radios (they 
now account for nearly half total 


complete, or $175 for a do-it-yourself 
kit, you can have a 30-mph racing 


vehicle. 


sales) is making new headaches for 


the men who measure the ratings 

for stations and ad agencies 
Transistors are going everywhere— 
in cars, to the beach, to backyards— 
and telephone surveyors can’t find 


The out who's listening to what 


Canada: the Blackfeet were Sioux, “karts” are metal chassis, driven by 
from the U.S. chain-saw motors. For about $300 


POOR MAN’S SPORTS CAR 
Car-racing, often thought of only for 
daring young bloods, has sprouted 

a new branch that’s a family pastime. 
“Go-karts” have already snared 

at least 150 new addicts in Vancouver 
and the fad’s moving east. The 


instruments. 


TOO MANY PIANISTS? 


Though scores of thousands of 
Canadian children take or have taken 
piano lessons, our symphony 
orchestras are having a progressively 
tougher time filling their 
Reason: too many pianists, not 
enough musicians for less common ast fall—when 


ranks HOBBY IN THE SKY 


YOUNG MARRIAGES 

As the rate of broken marriages 
creeps higher every year, charges 
that we're marrying too young ring 
louder and louder. Reason for more now four clubs here 
divorces or not, the trend is there. 


Since 1940, the average age of 
first-time bridegrooms has dropped 
two years—to about 26; of brides 
about a year—to 23%. For young 
and old, June remains the most 
popular wedding month and Alberta 
has Canada’s highest marriage 

rate. P. E. I. has the lowest. 


Undaunted by a tragedy in Ontario 
a young erthusiast’s 
‘chute didn’t open—Canada’s “sky 
divers” are steadily gaining new 
converts to their sport—free-falling 
thousands of feet from an aircraft, 
opening the parachute just in time 

to provide a safe landing. There are 
not counting 
a women’s offshoot in Montreal 
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Editorial 


Why do royal tours make 
Canadians so belligerent? 


IN ITS SPLENDID LACK of order plus its splendid note 
of comedy the public debate that accompanied the royal tour 
would have made an excellent libretto for Gilbert and Sullivan 
Now that the tour i ovel nd the debate is nearly over 
ome of the participants in the latter have been heard to mur 
mur somewhat contritely that all this proves is that our 
ational attitude to the monarchy stands in need of a pretty 
rious reappraisal 
Nonsense. The monarchy itself has never been in better 


hape or in better hands. Our 


healthic 


attitude toward it was neve! 
What needs changing. if anything, is our attitude, as 
Canadian commoners, toward each other 

We think of ourselves as nation, and we are: but like all 
nations we are first of all a conglomeration of individuals. We 
think in conglomerate ways and talk and behave in conglom 
rate ways. If we had been able to remember and respect that 
mall fact of lite. the undignified fuss that accompanied the 
Queens visit would never have occurred or. if it had occurred 
never would huve mattered 
The interesting thing about the storm of disputation which 
iround the royal couple was that scarcely one word 
of it really concerned the royal couple at all. With the excep 
tion of a boorish'remark made by an officer of an insienificant 


iternal lodg much more widely quoted than it deserved) 


cannot re ill ngle sp broadcast, telecast, editorial 
sermon, Newspaper report, magazine article or any other form 
! public utterance that reflected unfavorably or sought to 
flect unfavorably either on the Queen or on Prince Philip 
\ number of people did comment adversely on various ispects 
of the tour. A few people commented adversely on roval 
tours a i titution. But this ts a different matter entirely 
Complaints against the way we handle our Queen's visits 
ven complaints that she shouldn't be visiting us at all are 
ot / Ihe ma Se nad 
Ivo ldern if les 
( even Hittle 
Remark ritical of to m h n nd all of 
the But they are not ot iny te by definition 
One would have thought th were. to judge from the 
torm of abuse and tnvective that followed every timid litth 
uggestion that th yarticular visit could well have been made 
norter and snappier and royal tours in general made scarcer 
The mtroversy iS not in itself urprising or alarming 
What was ming ts that practically everybody who got into 


the argument forgot the real basis of the argument and started 
illing names. The question wasn't whether royal tours stood 
) need of improving, condensing or abolishing. It was whether 
yyvone who said so could possibly be anything better than a 
disloyal and in some cases mon rubbing sensation-seeker 
whether anyone who said the opposite could possibly be any 
thing but a stuffed shirt « common Blimp. The question 


wasn t whether Canadians were “indifferent” to roval tours but 


whether the person who said so on the air should be fired. Sud 
denly thousands of ordinarily tolerant people were on a sort 
rhe } f dor / have your hide 


Many of the vigilantes were so furious that their aim was 


impaired. As a minor illustration this magazine received a re 


spectable number of written demands that we discharge three 


vho had never even been in our employ. (The 


young wom 
offenses for which we were urged to fire them from Maclean's 


were respectively (a) writing an article in Maclean's (b) writing 


in article in an American magazine 


ist on a United States network.) 


ind (c) making a broad 


There ts nothing in Canada’s constitution or in our nature 
1 free assembly of human beings that compels all ‘good 
Canadians to think alike on any subject. including the mon 
archy and royal visits. In our view the one really regrettable 
ispect of the latest visit is that far too many of us forgot mo 
mentarily that we are not only a monarchy, but a democracy 


~ Can Canada ever match Europe in culture? 
~ “Not even the Fathers of Confederation held sacred”’ 


~ Has anyone NO stake in churches? 


FHANKS for your interesting article 
Are New Canadians hurting Canada 
July 18) and your appreciative words 
But, like many Canadians, you talk 
ibout the problem and about the New 
Canadians with a kind of superiority 


> 


complex which makes even the appre 
ciative words unbearable. However fast 
Canada develops and however wonder 
ful it becomes, it is still very far away 
from the cultural level and develop 
nent of European counitrte Do not 


tnisunderstand me: we are not going 
back to the countries from which we 
came, but we are going to struggle for 
the common benefit of our country 
Canada. We will fight hyphenated na 
tional tithes and we are going to help 


give birth to a really democratic nation 


in which no one will be able to pretend 


privileg on the basis of their racia 


mn \DALBERT KISS, MONTREAI 


~ 1 should like to a'r my experiences 
h newcomers to Canada. Full of 


friendliness and interest for New Cana 


dians, I moved onto a street in west 

Toronto occupied at least seventy-five 

yercent y them. Four years later I 

moved away, full of bitterness and 

f ng the had en the loneliest for 

ears of my life. | am convinced tha 
tl 


the newcomers on my old street, mos 


Poles, Lithuanians, Ukrainians and Es 


tonians, had absolutely no desire to mix 
with Canadians MRS. SHIRLEY ARKI- 
ANDER, ISLINGTON, ONI 


“ There is another side of the prot 


foo many immigrants were told 
their country how rosy the situation 
is here: mat! xpect the fried chicken 
A 
od 
will tall from heaven. My husband and 
I went to many lectures to inform o 
elves ipout Canada: thousands of 


questions were asked and answered, but 
never did anybody mention that Can 
ida is the country with the highest rate 
of unemployment. It is natural that if 
there is no work for Canadians, how 
an Canada supply work for foreign 
ers? I think the sentence from Sid 
Blum Our standard of living could 
never have been developed without the 
human resources made available by 
irge-scale immigration” should make 
Canadians understand that immigration 

necessary MRS. LILLY MACHMUEI 
LER, KITCHENER 


“ Peter Newman's report is a ood 
irticle but I would like to draw your 
ttention to a couple of statements he 
makes which ate not quite accurate. He 
refers to a survey I recently conducted 
imong Italian sub-contractors This 
survey was actually carried out in 1955 
‘6 and cannot therefore be considered 


recent, and it was carried out among 


MACLEAN’S 


various nationalities, not specifically 
Italian sub-contractors.—BRUNO ZANINI, 
TORONTO 


Riding on the “Mountain” 


As an old Mountaineer anything on 
Hamilton’s Mountain (July 18) makes 
good reading for me. Just one little 
point. You mention the fare on the old 
incline as a nickel. To any permanent 
resident, the fare was only two cents 
each way, and for us school kids, only 


one cent. The company expected us to 
ide both ways as gravity of the down 
ar helped cut the cost of pulling up 
the “up” car, but I'm afraid we used to 
cheat by running down the steps and 
reaching the bottom ahead of the car 
G. L. LOVETT, ANCASTER, ONT 


“Father's Day—1867” 


As 
me that your cover for the Dominion 
Davy number should foliow the trend 
of crudities and lack of respect and 
loyalty. There is not much that is held 
sacred today MRS. R. A. KERR, MONT- 


reader for many years, it grieves 


REAL 


“ Your July 4 issue is a great improve 
ment over issues of a similar date of 
past years when the controversial ma 
anything but inspiring to 


SPENCER MAGRATH 


terial Was 
patriotism J 


ALTA 


Tax the churches? 


Non-profit groups even churches 
hould be taxed’ For the sake of ar 
ument, July 4) was excellent. It is to 


be hoped that in future only those who 
imagine they derive any benefit from 
frequent attendance will have to pay fo 


il PAUL KRUETZFELDT, TORONTO 


“ It is unfair and unjust to compel 
taxpayers to subsidize churches with 
whose doctrines and practices they dis 
agree GEORGE SIMPSON, DANE, ONT. 


“ Hardy's argument is really not sound 
enough to be worth arguing with. But 
may I ask who among us has “no stake 
or interest” in churches, hospitals, o1 
phan homes, youth centres, etc.?” 
MISS MURIEL FE. NEWTON-WHITE, CHARI 
TON STATION, ONT 


“ I go along with Eric Hardy; if prop 
erty must be taxed there should be no 
exemptions. | hold that taxation on 
property should be abolished. In_ its 
Stead, tax gross income and no exemp 
tions. This would have a tendency of 
automatic control, prices go up so 
would taxes, prices go down so would 
taxes.—G. V. TOWLE, VANCOUVER. 
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Great 


Moments 
in 
Medicine 


Plastic surgery, usually regarded as a recent medical advance, was prac- 
ticed thousands of years ago by the Hindu surgeon, Susruta. Living in a 
society that punished wrongdocrs with physical disfigurement, his restor- 
ative skills were greatly in demand. His writings contributed to the 
spread of Hindu medicine throughout the ancient world. 

Like their forefathers, modern surgeons share their discoveries and ex- 
change information in a spirit of willing and open-minded cooperation. 


loday, the surgical patient benefits from the collective experience of this 
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SUSRUTA—Surgeon of Old India—reproduced here is one of a sertes 
of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


dedicated and highly skilled branch of the modern medical profession 


For five generations, Parke-Davis has actively sought out ways to serve 
the medical profession. As the opportunities have grown, so have the 
obligations ... obligations to improve the effectiveness of medicines . . . ie 
to discover and perfect completely new ones . to find better ways to 
make and test them. Each new opportunity to serve physicians and 
pharmacists is a new opportunits to he Ip all people to better health, 
longer life, and happiness. ry 


COPYRIGHT 1958. 1959-—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTD... MONTREAL 2, QUE 


... Pioneers in better medicines 
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When your life depends 
on your eyes... 


Safe driving depends upon your eyes 
that give you clear, quick, accurate pi 
tures of traffic situations during the day 
and especially at night. 


Yet, it is estimated that one driver in 


five has impaired vision. 


All drivers, of course, should know the 
condition of their eyes, even if vision tests 
are not required for a driver's license. It's 
wise to have your eyes examined by ancye 
specialist before you become a driver — and 
have them rechecked at least every tw 
years thereafter. 

Should you notice changes in your vision 
between examinations, see an eye specialist 


for another eye test, 


If you have a visual defect that requires 


properly fitted glasses-—-be sure to wear 


them every time you drive 

Some people whose vision is normal in 
good daylight do not see well at night. This 
is one of the reasons why fatal accidents 


occur about three times as frequently at 
night as during the day 
For safer night driving, always observe 


the following rules 


1. Reduce speed greatly when facing the 


CARADE, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


glare from headlights-—and don’t speed 

up immediately after passing. It takes 

tume to recover vision fully after blind- 

ing by headlights. Blinding even for a 

second can be dangerous. 

2. Never look directly at oncoming head- 
lights. Watch the right side of your lane, 
noting the position of the oncoming car 
out of the corner of your eye. 

3. Don’t wear sunglasses at night. 

4. Always drive at a speed that will permit 
you to stop within the distance illumi- 
nated by your headlights 

If you take a long trip this summer, re- 

member that your eyes can get just as tired 

as any other part of your body 

To prevent eye fatigue and eye muscle 
strain, stop now and then and close your 
eyes. And don’t keep them in a fixed posi- 
tion for a long time. 

Motor vehicle accidents stil! claim more 
than 3,000 lives a year in our country The 
driver is the cause of accidents more often 
than the car, the road, or the weather 
That's why you—and every other driver 
should be sure that you're physically and 
emotionally fit to handle a car safely, effi- 


ciently and courteously. 
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MATINEE SETS A NEW HIGH STANDARD 


IN SMOKING SATISFACTION 
with its new improved filter 
and extra fine tobaccos 


MATINEE is specially made 
to provide Canada’s filter 
smokers with the kind of 
MILDNEsS they want, the kind 
of Taste they are looking for. 
And Matinée’s new, improved 
filter relays to you all this 
satisfying taste and smooth, 


delightful mildness. 
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On tour or around town, 


top running condition with 


your car engine whistle-clean 


pure Pennsylvar 


improved gasoline 1 
low oil consumption. In al 


money can buy ou drive, alway 


(du iker State Motor Oil by name! 


H. L. CARTWRIGHT ASKS 


Why not a written 


marriage contract? 


When I buy a car I am careful 


to set out the terms in writing, e 


a thousand dollars and my old cat 
as a down payment and thirty dol 
lat 1 month for the rest of my 
life. If I buy a ton of hay there ts 
an implied term that it will be 
which 


suitable for the purpose for 


cattle feed. and 


it is sold. such as 


the law implies an agreement that 


I will pay for within a reasonable 
time A 


will provide that the 


contract of employment 
servant will 
work for the master, his hours will 


be given, his sick leave, pay, pen 


ion holidays and so on. In all 
these contracts there are many 
terms which the law will imply if 


the parties forget to set them out 


With 


these implied terms have now been 


regard to the sale of good 


codified and set out in the Sale of 
Goods Act 


in the Vendors 


and on a sale of land 


ind Purchasers Act 


Few enforceable terms 


Yet when it comes to 


the most important contract in our 


lives, the law implies very few 


terms. There is a duty imposed on 
the husband to provide food. cloth 
ing and shelter. the bare necessities 
of life. for his wife. if he is able 


to do so, and the contract may be 


terminated if either one has sexual 


intercourse with another. It is a 
prerequisite that the parties must 
be capable of sexual tntercourse 
with each other, but apart from 
these three things there are no 


terms that are enforceable. The re 
sult is that each couple must work 


out its own contract and when that 


happens the stronger party very 


frequently imposes unreasonable 


terms 


upon the weaker one. By 
stronger I do not necessarily 


the man. We 


mean 


have all seen a big 


hulking man led around by the 
nose by a small vital woman. Some 
this 1s for the man’s good but 

nt necessarily so 
Since eact couple must make its 


own contract we often find that the 
two people have two entirely dif 


ferent views of the contract they 


ire entering. The man may have 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT IS A PARTNER IN 


MACLEAN 


intended his wife to keep her job 
while he joined the multitude that 
loafs and fishes. The wife may have 


intended to bring her mother to 


live with them. The man may have 
all his 


issociates while the wife intended 


intended to keep bachelor 


to drag him into her circle of 


friends. The wife may have every 
intention of producing children as 
soon and as frequently as possible 
while the man may not want to be 
little 


ideas on a hundred different 


bothered with the monsters 
direct 


sition but they are left to work out 


matters may be in oppo 


ill these things for themselves. This 


nay be 


good idea for two rez 


sonable and intelligent people, but 
where do you find 
people 


It would be 


reasonable 
) 

foolish to expect a 
couple in the state of mild insanity 
that precedes marriage to make the 
rational decisions that should be 
made about these matters. A ques 
uuonnaire on the application for a 
could ask 


questions 


marriage license some 


searching however, and 


a copy of the answers left with the 


other party for three days could 


provide food for thought per 


haps second thoughts 
An application for a marriage 


license, instead of asking questions 


about your parents. could ask 


Do you expect your wife to work 


after your marriage 


If she works do you expect her 


to contribute to the housekeeping 
costs? 
Will 
If so, will the situation be ter 


minable if 


iny relative live with you? 


your spouse desires it 


Do you believe your spouse has 
the right to privacy 
Do you have the right to open 


and read your spou letters 


Do you expect your spouse to 


give up any friends to whom you 
object” 

Is it ever permissible to. strike 
your spouse”? 


Do you expect your spouse t& 


change and conform to your ' 
quirements? 


Do you continued on page 35 
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For the sake of argument 
and ij) Quaker State. This 
ae motor oil prevents sludge and other harmful deposits. And because 4 
q i Quaker State lubricates better and lasts longer, you get three big economy 
e and sare 1 
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"yee AKER STATE OIL REFINING ( OF CANADA LTD., TORONT( 
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There’s no secret to buying whisky. If you 


know its true age* you know its true quality. 
I buy Canadian Ss chenley RESERVE 


because it’s certified aged 6 years. 


*True age means years aged in small oak casks. ( CRESS Tek. ° f 
When you consider that true age* is the most important factor ( ANA» A ara 
in determining the quality of a whisky — then you know you’re oT heey be WHISKY 
right in asking for Canadian Schenley Reserve. Certified aged 6 Clay ae 
years...easily your best buy...easily the finest Canadian 
whisky in its price range! Sie, 
Only Canadian Schenley certifies the aged-in-wood years of all their whiskies, f | 


O.F.C., AGED 8 YEARS ¢ RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS *¢ GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5 YEARS 
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> from jewellery to jet planes... 


copper 


makes it better! 


Countless thousands of 
products, from 

jewellery to jet planes, 
include copper or one of 
its alloys in component 
parts. No other metal 


can match copper’s 
unique combination of 
advantages—strength, 
ready workability, 
outstanding resistance to 
corrosion, complete 
immunity to rust, and 
the ability to conduct 
heat and electricity. 
There is no adequate 
substitute for copper. 

If you’re planning a new 
home, write for our 

free booklet, ““How to 
Buy, Build or Modernize 
Your Home’’. Dept. M3, 
Anaconda American 
Brass Limited, New 
Toronto (Toronto 14), 
Ontario, Branch Offices: 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


©) Copper and Brass Mill Products 
‘ are manufactured from 
Canadian metals 
mined and refined 

in Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia. 


*Trade Mark Reg'd. 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Why Morrison wont 


take his just reward 


There are rules for everything in 
the British Parliament. Take for 
example _ the 


terrace, which is 


much occupied by tourists just 
now especially those from Can 


ad 


a. At one end of the terrace 
there is a short space with a warn 
ing sign that it is for the exclusive 
use of Mr. Speaker. At the other 
end there is another short space 
reserved for peers. Finally there ts 
a special space for members of the 
House of Commons 

But in the centre all can mingle 
with all, including guests. That ts 
the way the English do things 
Phey have been at it for hundreds 
of years, and the mere fact that 
Mr. Speaker never walks in the 
space reserved for him does not 
alter or reduce his rights 

There are rules as well in the 
members’ dining room where, of 
course, no strangers can be ad- 
mitted. By custom there is a min- 
isterial table, and a whips’ table 
but with those two exceptions it 
is a free-for-all choice 

Inevitably as we stroll into the 
dining room for the evening meal 
we survey the scene with an ap 
praising eye to see Ww here the most 
congenial company can be found 
and where the bores can be avoid 
ed. On balance, however, there is 


not much fraternization of the 


“I was a stubborn chap,” 


Morrison says. 


parties even at the dinner hour. 
Broadly speaking, Socialists dine 
with Socialists, and the Tories dine 
with each other 

All this is a preamble to a re- 
cent evening when I entered the 
dining room just before’ eight 
o'clock and saw Herbert Morrison 
dining alone at a table set for 
two. He was obviously in a pen- 
sive mood which was understand- 
able. On the previous day he had 
issued an announcement to the 
press that he would not contest the 
next election 

“Come and join me, said Mor- 
rison, and gladly I sat down for 
dinner with one of the most amaz- 
ing and significant men in the 
history of British politics 

“Why are you giving up the 
House?” I asked him when a 
waiter had brought us two glasses 
of the wine of Scotland. “What 
will you do with your evenings? 
Churchill is running again and 
he’s over eighty. You are just 
seventy if I remember rightly.” 
Morrison 
You shouldn't try to reduce my 
score.” 


“Seventy-one,” said 


There was one subject which 
had always puzzled me, and be 
cause Morrison was in a wistful 
retrospective mood I asked him 
a question continued on page 47 


He still is. 


As a young man he went on record as a conscientious objector on a 
point of pure principle. Today he won't accept a House of Lords seat. 
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The man who knows 


WHITE ROSE 


the pick of them all! 


ALL-CANADIAN ALL THE WAY — 


“Even this big rig purrs like my own car 
on White Rose gasoline!”’ 


People who must drive a lot know the big difference a gasoline can make in 
pick-up, economy and all-around smooth operation. That’s why new White Rose 
Golden Jubilee gasolines have made such a big hit with motorists from the 
Rockies to the Atlantic. These two all-new gasolines feature the highest built-in 
octane and energy in 50 years! Both White Rose and White Rose Ultra deliver a 
“premium” in added mileage you can measure . . . added smoothness you can 
feel. If you want to know how the best gasolines feel in your car, 


drop in — fill up— at your nearby White Rose dealer 


CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


FROM OILFIELDS — TO REFINERY — TO YOU! 
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Busier than ever! 


With the opening of the Seaway, Canada Steamship 
Lines’ famous fleet of 63 ships is busier than ever 
Giant lakers, previously land-locked on the Great 
Lakes, can now navigate right down to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. No matter where you look along 
the two thousand mile route, you'll see “CANADA 
STEAMSHIP LINES” on familiar red hulls, topped by 
the black, white and red funnels. Giant bulk carriers 
move iron ore from Northern Quebec, golden grain 
from the West Especially designed for the Seaway 
and built in anticipation of the demand for fast, low 
cost package freight service, the FORT YORK and the 
FORT HENRY, are maintaining C.S.L. leadership. Self- 
unloading colliers transport millions of tons of coal 
each season. And operating in the Arctic is C.S.L.’s 


newly-built Motor Vessel ESKIMO, which holds an in- 
ternational certificate for service anywhere 


VESSELS DESIGNED FOR SPECIFIC JOBS 


C.S.L. ships are designed and built by DAVIE 
SHIPBUILDING LIMITED at Lauzon, Quebec, and 
CANADIAN SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING LIMITED 
with headquarters at Collingwood, Ontario, and 
divisions at Kingston and Port Arthur. These sub- 
sidiary shipyards also build many types of ships — 
lake carriers, tugs, naval vessels, deep sea tankers — 
for other Canadian and foreign flag carriers. They 
also provide engineering facilities for the design and 
fabrication of custom-built industrial structures of 
virtually any size or shape. 


A GROWING 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


Modern truck fleets and terminals are handling a 
rapidly expanding volume of intercity freight. Trucks 
maintain a year round service, not only in Ontario 
and Quebec, but linking Eastern points with Man- 
itoba and Alberta in the West and international routes 
to New York City and Detroit. 


C.S.L.’s network of interlocking services also in- 
cludes operation of freight terminals, coal docks and 
grain elevators. And in summer, thousands of tourists 
enjoy C.S.L. hospitality, on its St. Lawrence-Saguenay 
River cruise ships and at its world-famous resort 
hotels at Murray Bay, and Tadoussac, Quebec. 


: Canada Steamship Lines Ltd 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal « Offices in principal Canadian cities 
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“New form of life,” induced in his lab, is examined by Selye. Scientists 
have kept animal tissue alive for equivalent of 1,000 years of human life. 


Aging is a disease that could be cured, says Montreal’s Dr. Selye, 
the world-famous pioneer in the study of stress. There’s no good 
| reason why a limit should be placed on the human life span. Here’s 


his urgent plea for more research into the supreme medical riddle 


BY DR. HANS SELYE as told to Ken Lefolii 


When a living cell is nourished, washed and sheltered in a test tube it 
‘ neither decays nor dies; it divides and endures. It defeats death. 
Biologists were familiar with this technical form of immortality when 
’ I was a medical student thirty years ago. Cell tissue from rats and 
chicks born at about that time is alive and healthy in laboratory test 
tubes today. On the human scale of life, this tissue would be nearly 
a thousand years old. No one knows how far man can prolong his life. 
— Since this ancient tissue began its life medical researchers have 
learned how to pull the sting of death from one disease after another. e 
Medicine has assembled a fund of knowledge that will now serve, I 
believe, as a point of departure for studying the causes of old age. If the 
causes of aging can be found, there is no good medical reason to believe fl 
that it will not be possible for science to find some practical way of slow- = continued on next page foe 
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Death is 
NOT 


inevitable 


Inserting glass tubes under the skin of live rats, the author 
new organism is kept alive inside the rat. It's an integral part 
in ¢ en ringing it to Staundstill 
In the terms | am using here aging cam be regarded as 
disease. Like any other disease, it is probably preventable 
or curable. And since tissue is technically immortal, the 
normal life span of human being may be described as 
iny number of years the medical science of the moment Is 


ipable of making it—seventy years, a hundred, two hun 


dred, or perhaps more. There ts no theoretical limit, al 


though by this I do not mean to suggest immortality for 


practical limit set by in 


and the risky but un 


mankind. There will always be 
perfect medical skill and knowledge 
voidable adventure of living outside a test tube 


our world is governed by 


But | do mean to suggest 


false idea of mortality: the idea that mortality is a death 


sentence that falls inevitably on each of us in the weak 
ness of old age, within a foregone number of years. In this 
view life 1s cheap Although heart diseases are the killers 


half Canada’s yearly toll of death, these killings are 


iccepted as natural if unwelcome events. Each death by 
utomobile accident, on the other hand, is decried as an 
avoidable tragedy 

The truth is that death by disease is largely avoidable 
On the record, medicine has made a good deal more prog 
ress toward defeating death by disease than safety authori 
ties have made in curbing the far smaller but growing 
number of deaths on the highways. Yet despite this and 
everything else | have said about the nature of life. most of 
the decisions made by nations and individuals are governed 
by the death-sentence view of mortality. The cheap view 
of life is the common view 

To most people, of course, the suggestion that they hold 


life cheaply will be surprising and quite possibly shocking: 


and his assistants spark a previously unknown form of life. The 


of Selye’s extraordinarily complicated study of human life. 


they are convinced that their actions prove otherwise. But 
t seems doubtful to me whether most people have given 
close thought to what their actions really are in this ulti- 
mate issue of life and death 

To cite one action that is on public record: the people 
of Canada spend about a million dollars a year on under- 
zround vaults to inter a few of their dead. and about a 
quarter of a million dollars on research into the causes 
ind cures of heart disease. (Exact figures on medical re- 


search expenditure are difficult to compile. The ones I am 
using here are taken from the most recent national report 
made in 1957 by Dr. Basil Layton, principal medical officer 
tor research of the federal Health and Welfare Depart 
ment. Later figures are fragmentary.) Although disease is 
responsible for all but roughly SIX percent of Our deaths, 
research into the causes and cures of diseases of all types 
in Canada commands an outlay of about ten million dollars 
a year. Funeral expenses of all kinds account for almost 
forty million dollars a year. We apparently value the dig- 
nity of death four times more highly than the hope of life 
In another of our joint actions, our elected representa- 
tives have set our defense budget for this year at one and 
a half billion dollars. It is not unreasonable to describe the 
money we spend on medical research as our defense budget 
against disease, and this amount, as I mentioned, is about 
ten million dollars a year. In other words. our defense bud- 
get against death by disease—a certain killer that will claim 
every one of us but the handful that die from accidents, 
suicide or murder—is three quarters of one percent of our 
budget against death by war, which may or may not come 
and may or may not kill as many as half of us if it does. 
War is not my study, and this is not a criticism of our de- 
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fense preparations. It is merely a comparison of our public 
actions in the two fields. 

To refine the view from the general to the particular, 
every year when the circus comes to Montreal a troupe of 
clowns and jugglers visits the Shrine Hospital for Crippled 
Children to play for the paralytics who are unable to leave 
their beds. For some of these children, the ones who are 
totally paralyzed, the nurses arrange systems of mirrors 
so that their patients can see the clowns without moving 
their heads. Few of the paralytic patients who watch the 
circus in this way are more than ten years old. If the re- 
search that culminated in the polio vaccines had been fin- 
ished as little as five years sooner, it is fair to assume that 
some of the children lying beneath their arrangements of 
mirrors would have been downtown trying to sneak into 
the circus through a side door. 

An important contradiction immediately suggests itself 
here. Is there any assurance that just by spending more 
money the polio vaccines could have been discovered soon- 
er? Or insulin? Or penicillin, or cortisone, or the technique 
of open-heart surgery, or any of the other great medical 
discoveries of these years? 

No. There is no such assurance. But to pose this as a 
serious reason for limiting financial support to medical re- 
search, an attitude that is constantly taken, is a mistake that 
can only be explained by complete unfamiliarity with the 
methods of science. To compress the essence of this method 
into a word, it is experimental. No count has ever been 
made, but it is quite certain that for every series of experi- 
ments that ends in a “useful” result like insulin, some thou- 
sands of series are completed that are apparently useless. 

In fact, though, these unsuccessful experiments are as 
necessary and very nearly as useful as the successful ones. 
They reduce the number of possible solutions; every time 
an experimental series turns out to be “wrong,” medicine is 
a step closer to discovering a series that will turn out to be 
right. If Banting and the other investigators of his time had 
been provided with the necessary facilities to experiment 


Dr. Hans Selye: 
HIS FULFILLMENT AND 
FRUSTRATION 


more widely and rapidly, there is no assurance but every 
probability that the search for a diabetes remedy would 
have narrowed more quickly to the obscure pancreas, its 
secretion, insulin, and salvation for incalculable numbers 
of diabetics. Precisely the same considerations apply to the 
discovery of the polio vaccines and to the still-undiscovered 
means of dealing with diseases like cancer and cardiac 
accident. 

My own work, as it happens, bears on this point with 
particular pertinence. For well over twenty-five years now 
I have been trying to learn just what happens to the body 
under the stresses of life. This has involved more “useless” 
experiments than I could conveniently calculate, but not 
long ago my associates and I were able to prove that under 
one set of conditions, at least, stress causes heart failure. 
We found that every time laboratory animals are given cer- 
tain salts and hormones and then exposed to stress, they die 
of a cardiac accident. A short while later we showed that 
other salts will forestall heart failure and save their lives. 

At a number of hospitals in several parts of the world 
clinicians are now beginning to test the ability of these sub- 
stances to protect human lives against death by cardiac 
accident in the same way they protect our laboratory ani- 
mals. Many years of intense study remain before it will be 
known whether this treatment is effective; you do not ex- 
pose a man to lethal stress in order to test an experimental 
safeguard. At the end of a decade of work by many spe- 
cialists, nothing more may have been shown than that there 
are unknown differences between human systems and ani- 
mal systems, and substances that protect animals against 
heart failure are of no value in man. 

There is no particular reason to expect this to happen 
but if it does, the work still will not have been useless. It 
will become part of the knowledge of later researchers. By 
rejecting this approach they will be able to follow one of 
the remaining lines of inquiry among which the solution 
must lie. Eventually the search will narrow down to a 
successful treatment. continued on page 41 


“Without the feeling of fulfillment,” Hans lished six hundred medical articles, six not necessarily go hand in hand. Many § 
Selye once said, “a long life is tedious.’ medical books, the six-volume Encyclopedia Canadian charities have consistently re 

As the founding director of the Univer of Endrocrinology and a best-seller called fused his appeals to share their funds, and : 
sity of Montreal's Institute of Experimenta! The Stress of Life donations from private groups and individ : 
Medicine and Surgery, 52-year-old Selye has Vienna-born Selye, educated as a bio uals in Canada are, at best, meagre = 


his problems, but tedium is not among them chemist 


and surgeon in Prague, Paris and 


Consequently, only sixty thousand dollars 


His research into body stress has result Rome, joined McGill University staff in 1932 of the institute's annual three-hundred-thou 
ed in what one medical journal called “the and founded his institute at the University sand-dollar budget comes from Canadian 
most important theory of medicine since of Montreal in 1945. His work has brought sources—mostly the university and a few 
Pasteur elaborated on the germ theory. him seventy honorary degrees and titles from federal government groups. The other two 
Director of a research staff of seventy-five. universities and learned societies around hundred and forty thousand dollars comes 
Selye (above, with tissue specimens) is also the world. However, he has found that from the U.S.—government agencies, pri- 


Canada’s most prolific author. He has pub- public recognition and financial support do 


vate foundations and individuals. 
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ue The enemy is a mysterious affliction 
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<0 The green leaf that means Canada 
ae | the world over is turning brown. 
Our graceful maples themselves 


may be doomed to extinction. 


that baffles our forestry experts 


With his 100 acres of Ontario maples all but 
wiped out, Harold Wilson is sadly felling them. 
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BY FRED BODSWORTH 


PHOTOS BY ALEX DELLOW 


Acexanpver MUIR, the pious and patriotic 
schoolmaster who wrote The Maple Leaf Forever, 
could have been wrong. There is a danger that 
the maple leaf, “our emblem dear,” may not wave 
forever. But the foe is not an invading army as 
the fervently nationalistic Muir envisaged; it is an 
insidious and mysterious tree disease that has so 
far struck only in scattered, widely separated spots 
but may represent a threat to maples everywhere. 

The disease, which is killing thousands of 
maples in various regions of eastern North Amer- 
ica, is as yet undiagnosed and only vaguely under- 
stood. Some authorities expect it to disappear as 
mysteriously and quickly as it came. Others fear 
that it is spreading and that Canada’s national 
emblem may soon be facing a fight for its life. 

Foresters call it a “dieback,” a term they use 
for a variety of diseases in which the tree “dies 
back” slowly from the outer twigs and leaves in- 
ward. A curious feature is that it seems to have 
appeared almost simultaneously in at least three 
widely separated regions — New England, south- 
ern Ontario and Wisconsin — and doesn’t seem 
to have spread from a single centre of infection. 
Despite an extensive scientific search, no disease- 
causing organism has been found; the trees are 
just dying for no discernible cause. Scientists are 
not even certain yet that it is the same disease in 
each region, although the symptoms are the same. 

Authorities disagree over whether it’s serious. 
Nurserymen, arborists, commercial tree surgeons 
and municipal officials responsible for city trees 
and parks are alarmed. At their National Shade 
Tree Conference in Ottawa this spring, some of 
them claimed that Canada’s proud and _ stalwart 
maple is in serious peril. They asked for an im- 
mediate large-scale research program to solve the 
maple dieback mystery. 

Federal government forest pathologists, how- 
ever, take a calmer view, even though the myster- 
ious maple killer has covered thousands of acres 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and New England, has 
been found in nearly three hundred woodlots in 
Ontario and has appeared in city and roadside 
trees around Toronto and Hamilton. 

“Until we find a specific causal organism in- 
volved, and until there is stronger evidence that 
it is spreading, we feel there is no cause for 
concern,” says Dr. Lewis White, director of the 
federal government's forest pathology laboratory 
at Maple, Ont. 

“We hope they are right,” says Toronto com- 
mercial arborist F. E. Martin, president of the 
Shade Tree Conference of North America. “But 
we are getting worried.” 

(The two groups have different academic back- 
grounds. Forest pathologists are university-trained 
scientists who have specialized in tree diseases, 
the undisputed experts in the fieid. The shade-tree 
people, on the other hand, are mostly horticultur- 
ists whose training and experience has been 
largely in the field of practical tree care and 
landscaping.) 

The shade-tree authorities are well aware of 
diseases that can wipe out whole species of trees 
— the blight that made the sweet chestnut vir- 
tually extinct in eastern Canada and the United 
States thirty years ago; and Dutch elm disease, 
which now seems certain to destroy all eastern 
Canadian elms except those kept alive by costly 
annual spraying. 

Does a fate like this await the maple? 

Forest pathologists claim there is yet no basis 
for such hasty and gloomy comparisons. Both the 
chestnut blight and Dutch elm disease were rec- 
ognized as contagious continued on page 43 


The dieback—a disease that first shows on the 
edges of the upper leaves — killed these trees. 


15, 1959 


Helen Cilipha examines a bark sample from an 
afflicted tree in the government laboratory at 
Maple, Ont. Leaves and twigs are also studied. 


Rod Carrow marks a maple for intensive study by 
foresters. A U.S. outbreak mysteriously subsided. 
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Like all judges, Ontario Supreme Court Justice D. C. 
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Beset by doubts, fears, 


inevitable 


“Find the facts, then apply the appropriate law.” That's the judge’s job, but it’s not as easy as it 


sounds. Ontario Court of Appeal Justices 


Morden, McGillivray and Roach ponder a_ point. 


prejudices — and criticism from a public that seldom 


understands their problems — our magistrates and judges struggle with one of the most 


exacting and thankless jobs in public life 


Many Canadians are beginning to wonder 
whether that hallowed institution, the British 
system of justice, is still working efficiently in 
this country or whether our judicial machin- 
ery, stiffened by tradition, is cracking under 
new pressures. 

Can the average person, appearing in court 
with his life, liberty or home at stake, expect to 
be treated with complete fairness? Will the 
evidence for and against him be presented fully 
and weighed carefully and within a reasonable 
time? This is being asked with increasing urg- 
ency by the public, the legal profession and 
members of parliament 

It is also being asked by an austere, lonely 
figure who bears the ultimate responsibility for 
seeing that justice is done. He is the man on 
the bench, called a judge or a magistrate. While 
every trial creates problems for all the par- 
ticipants plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses, 
lawyers, jurymen nobody's problems are 
so numerous or complex as his 

It is the judge’s grave duty to provide an 
atmosphere in his courtroom which is calm, 
dignified and impartial. Persons accused of 
ériminal acts must be presumed innocent un- 
til proven guilty beyond reasonable doubt. 
The judge must help to bring to light. in both 
criminal and civil matters, all the relevant facts 
of a case. distinguish between truth and false- 
hood and, finally, render a wise and fair judg- 
ment by applying the proper laws. 
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Although clothed in impressive robes and 
addressed as “My Lord,” the judge is still a 
human being with a particular set of worries, 
doubts and fears. This facet of the judge is 
seldom considered by the public because, in 
their determination to be truly impartial, most 
judges tend to stay aloof from their fellows. 
Because of the crucial position the judge oc- 
cupies it is pertinent to ask a number of ques- 
tions about him and his job: Is he happy at his 
work? Is he being paid enough to be free from 
financial worries? Does he worry about his iso- 
lation from the community? Is he overworked? 
What kind of things worry him the most? 

The qualities of a perfect judge defy easy 
description. “There’s no magic blueprint.” says 
a veteran of the Saskatchewan bar. Highly suc- 
cessful and even brilliant lawyers have proven 
failures on the bench; on the other hand, law- 
yers with no particular standing in the profes- 
sion have been acclaimed for their judicial ex- 
cellence. Joseph Cohen, QC, an outstanding 
criminal lawyer who lectures at McGill Uni- 
versity law school, likes to quote an old face- 
tious remark about the qualifications of judges, 
attributed to one of England’s lord chancellors: 
“Give me first and foremost a gentleman—if 
he knows a little law it will do no harm.” “Of 
course,” Cohen adds, “many more qualities are 
required—and should be sought when appoint- 
ments are being made.” According to Horace 
Read, dean of Dalhousie University law taculty, 
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the first-rate judge possesses “a judicial temper- 
ament compounded of equal parts of patience, 
objectivity, the power to absorb and analyze 
facts, and, finally, the ability to make deci 
sions.” Arthur Kelly, QC, of Toronto, a former 
president of the Canadian Bar Association, 
emphasizes “readiness to work, combined with 
extensive legal Knowledge.” H. L. Cartwright, 
an experienced Kingston advocate, feels that 
“intelligence, hu- 
mility and mental toughness.” Conversations | 


every great judge possesses 


had with scores of judges and ‘magistrates 
across Canada reflected an earnest attempt, on 
their part, to achieve these ideal standards. An 
eastern judge told me, “Being appointed to the 
bench is like being sanctified—like belonging 
to the priesthood.” A colleague in Ontario ob 
served, “I love the law; it's my entire life. I can 
arrive at a just decision without pressure from 
anyone. No one pushes me around. | prize my 
independence.” 

The judge, however, pays a price to maintain 
his position of independence and impartiality. 
He 1s forbidden to engage in business. His fed- 
eral and provincial vote are taken away from 
him. He must be careful about making public 
utterances outside of his courtroom. One Que- 
bec judge belongs to a local ratepayers’ associa- 
tion and is sharply critical of the manner in 
which the council is conducting itself. “I find 
it hard to keep quiet, so I don't even go to 
meetings,” he says. He — continued on page 49 


Wells spends long and lonely hours in his chambers, reading o!d decisions. But the books don’t contain all the answers. 
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A MACLEAN’S LEISURE IN ¢ 


\NADA FEATURE 


With a station wagon full of kids and dogs, 


writer Bill Mitchell and his wife 


Merna 


invade Alberta’s oil-and-cattle capital to pack a surprising amount of 


cultural pleasure into one 


Holiday weekend ] 


BY W. O. MITCHELL 


Mitchell shows how Calgary has grown since he first saw it in the “30s. Hughie, 13, gazes elsewhere, but Orme, 


W hen we drive from our town of High River to 
weekend in Calgary our 
thirty-five the 


This was the old route from Fort 


spend a station wagon 
Macleod Trail 
Benton, Mont 
by the whisky traders, 
detachment of North West 
establish a post at the 
What was 
took its 
from the Gaelic, “clear-running water,” to become 


rolls over miles of 


used by fur men, by wolfers 
and in 1875 by a 
Mounted sent to 
junction of the Bow and Elbow rivers 


Police 


a tent town eighty-four years ago name 
Calgary, Canada’s youngest major city 

For our forty-minute drive through dun foothills 
and chocolate summer fallow, the distant Rockies 


Photographs by Bruce 


Moss 


reiterate their ageless detachment against the west- 
ern horizon; white-faces graze in fields along the 
highway once used for the first cattle drives from 
the south. It ts difficult to forget that Calgary was 
built on beef; we are reminded again as we drive 
down an avenue of clubbed poplars planted as a 
memorial to Senator Pat Burns, the meat-packing 
king. 

This was open dairy and ranch country twenty- 
three years ago, when I was drifting around during 
the depression and first saw Calgary, and it is a 
shock to see graders and high stacks of lumber 
among the blue spruce of the Earl of Egmont’s 


MACLE 


in Caleary 


The Mitchells check into the Palliser, 
the “grande dame” of Calgary hotels. 


16, Willa, 4, and their mother, Merna, look obediently. 


former home. With a population of 223,500, 
roughly one fifth-of Alberta’s people, Calgary has 
flowed south five miles to engulf the acreage of 
this Midnapore rancher’s son who fell heir to 
a peerage; it has been subdivided for suburban 
houses and the cowboy earl has moved farther 
south to continue the raising of pure-bred Here- 
fords. 

Whisky traders, wolfers, cattle herders, mount- 
ed police of the past, all must have traveled the 
Macleod Trail to Calgary with more discipline 
than we do on a weekend to the city. Beside me 
my wife Merna is wearing the head of our minia- 
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ture poodle, Demi-tasse, on her shoulders like a 
black chrysanthemum. Beau, our Chesapeake be- 
hemoth, is leaning against the driver's seat after 
fumbling his one hundred and twenty pounds over 
and into the back seat to join the children: Orme, 
sixteen, busy with music theory notes; Hughie, 
thirteen, engrossed in Woody Woodpecker; Willa 
Lynne, four, trying to gather up several hundred 
crayons spilled onto the floor. 

Demi-tasse retires from Merna’s shoulder and 
his vigil at the open car window to Willa’s lap, for 
obviously we are entering neither Paris nor Mont- 
real. Drive-ins and farm equipment areas, the Blue 
Nose Auto Court, a chick hatchery, used-car lots 
slip by and we are driving through Manchester, 
one of Calgary’s two great industrial areas, where 
over seventy-five types of manufacturing business 
are located. 

Our first stop is at the Foothills Dog Kennels, a 
Ritz-Hilton among dog hostelries. We meet Jack 
Brooks, owner and general manager. At the end of 
a long hall of aluminum-painted booths with wire 
fronts we make out the dogs’ registration cards in 
a bedlam of barking and whining and yelping from 
already resident guests. Just as I am signing Beau’s 
more formal, out-of-town name, Conroy’s Golden 
Chief, Mr. Brooks fires a blank cartridge from a 
hand gun. The silence is instantaneous and com- 
plete. Every single dog is stilled. The dogs are 
installed in their quarters with wall-to-wall sawdust. 

We drive to an Eighth Avenue that has changed 
and yet has not changed in twenty-three years. | 
used to think that Calgary had the most compact 
downtown district of any city I knew, I still have 
that impression, even though the business section 
has grown west many blocks and Seventh Avenue 
has become a street of magnificently functional 
office buildings and stores. It seems that no amount 
of marble-fronted and geometrically formal oil- 
company and bank buildings can dim the informal 
air of this town. 

It is a city possessing even more than the usual 
brightness of prairie cities, averaging over two 
thousand hours of sunshine in a year, and, because 
gas has always fed its domestic and industrial fur- 
naces, presents its buildings with clean faces under 
a smokeless sky. Its two rivers may be part of its 
continuing charm. The residential areas have al- 
ways been softened by trees, especially along El- 
bow Drive, where young girls and children still 
sun themselves on the grass boulevard along the 
river. 

Many of the things that once meant Calgary to 
me are missing: Ernie King, in cream bowler and 
suit, standing before his tailor shop; the Tom 
Campbell's Hat Shop’s five-times-larger-than-life- 
size naked cherub in top hat; the glossy brown 
wooden horse (life-size) on the sidewalk before 
Riley and McCormick’s Harness Shop; the girls in 


wrappers, elbows on the window sills of Sixth 
Avenue East houses of ill repute 
We drive down Ninth Avenue East, which I 


knew as Calgary's skid row in the heart of the 
depression, when lean and hungry alley-cat men 
swung down from the freights and headed for a 
fifteen-cent mission meal or the innumerable 
pogies and scratch houses for a ten-cent cot. 

The men still lean against the Pekin Chop Suey, 
the Crystal and the Guest Cafe. They don't look 
too different from the gay cats and scenery hogs 
of 1936. Perhaps the man on the corner, dinging 
passers-by for handouts, is no longer called a ding- 
bat as he was then—or a dino if he solicited a free 
meal in a restaurant, but I am tolled back to the 
society of McGoof Hounds, gazoons, gazeets, 
gazats, Wolves and their Proosians, lump bums, 
mission stiffs and winter Christians. | remember 
how they were graded in the hobo hierarchy of the 
Thirties according to method of getting shelter and 
food or according to vice. 

At First Street West and Ninth Avenue we come 
to our hotel for the weekend: the Palliser, grande 
dame of Calgary’s thirty hotels. Our dusty five- 
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The sign makes it official: Willa must try climbing 
the dinosaurus. After helping her down, Hughie gets 


a worm’s-eye view (left) of monster's under-belly. 


The concrete replica stands on St. George's Island. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT TWO PAGES 


Calgary zoo’s 18-month-old lioness cub, Cindy, is a big hit with the Mitchells. Bill, who favors caps, 
thinks that Calgary’s white Stetsons emphasize the city’s “determination to be the poor man’s Dallas.” 
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ribs ! “Aha, a pianist!” exclaimed Jascha Spivakovsky, 
j when Hughie complimented him backstage on 
e Bach selections. Both Mitchell boys play piano. 
22 


piano and violin recital while Merna sat with Willa at the Palliser Hotel. 


HOLIDAY WEEKEND IN CALGARY continued 


year-old station wagon pulls up behind two gleam- 
ing Cadillacs. Calgary may have been built on 
beef, but she has been nourished on a rich diet of 
oil; most of Alberta’s thirty thousand Americans 
live here. Each spring a platoon of Washington 
government accountants comes to advise the ex 
patriates in income-tax matters 

But now I am handing the car keys to a maroon- 
coated doorman at the Palliser, then registering 
while Merna tries to keep family and baggage and 
dolls and coloring books and crayons from polter- 
geisting over the lobby. Just for a wild moment at 
the desk I wonder if the clerk holds a blank cart 
ridge revolver beneath the counter, that might be 
fired without warning. In our room I realize that | 
have tipped the doorman, the first bellboy with our 
grips, the second bellboy about the television set, 
enough to have kept me in mission meals and 
scratch house beds for over a week 

We are finally settled, the children under Orme’s 
supervision to have supper in the rooms then to 
watch television while Merna and I go out to din- 
ner. Willa has promised to go to bed right after 
Leave It To Beaver; when we leave, Orme is busy 


city ry 


over his music theory; Willa and Hughie lie on 
their stomachs watching Rifleman 

Years ago our choice of eating places would 
have been utilitarian and limited in number: the 
Palliser itself, McCrohan’s Restaurant, a White 
Spot, Tea Kettle Inn, but now we have a generous 
variety of choices: The Purple Dragon and Linda 
Mae’s for Chinese food just as excellent as Ruby 
Foo’s in Montreal or the Lichee in Toronto; the 
Safari or the Beacon Hotel Caribbean Room for 
seafood; Barney's at the Stampeder Hotel, special- 
izing in fried chicken seasoned by special appoint- 
ment with the mystic eighteen-spice recipe of a 
Kentucky colonel; Ging’s for pan-fried rainbow 
trout, the Isle of Capri and La Villa supper clubs 
for Italian dishes 

We decide on the Beacon, for they feature lob- 
ster flown in daily by TCA. We meet our friend, 
Norah McCullough, western representative for the 
National Gallery, who is in Calgary just for the 
weekend. The Caribbean Room is dim and it is 
Caribbean; already three men in baggy-sleeved 
satin shirts and ragged straw hats are busy with 
gourds, bass fiddle and accordian. At the doorway, 
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Phe three Mitchell men become eager concert-goers at the Jubilee Auditorium. They heard 2 
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live lobsters lie on the bottom of an aquarium. Our 
little waitress shows Merna how to grab her din- 
ner just behind the claws, about the shoulder 
blades 

We talk with Bill Forrester, who manages the 
restaurant and bar. He remembers Toronto when 
cocktail bars first came in, had expected the same 
frantic lining up and wild response by Calgarians 
when they got their bars last fall. But, he tells us, 
they just walked in as though they had always 
had them. 

Our lobster, stuffed with mashed potato, dipped 
in melted butter, is sweet and messy as lobster 
should be, though we miss the generous bibs of 
Monsieur Neptune’s in Montreal. 

Supper clubs and cocktail bars—the cow town 
of twenty-three years ago did not offer such sophis- 
ticated night life. In the old days it would have 
been the Palace Theatre for beautifully dentured 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy or Maurice 
Chevalier; an evening paddling a canoe on the 
lagoons of Bowness Park, followed by a jitney 
dance in the pavilion with poetry-writing Mushy 
Callaghan, the Riverside Wild Cat, as official 
bouncer; now and again the Palliser Supper Dance. 
There was little or no live theatre in those earlier 
days. Now hardly a week goes by that one of the 
five dramatic groups of the city are not presenting 
a play at the Jubilee Auditorium. Salad Days has 
been presented; seats are booked up for the visit 
this fall of My Fair Lady. 

Saturday morning the boys and I] let Merna and 
Willa sleep in while we go to see Demi-tasse, as 
we had made a beauty-parlor appointment for him. 
The Brooks Beauty Salon in a box of a building 
on Eleventh Avenue and Second Street East, is 


“You grab it this way,” Bill, the lobster expert, 
explains to Merna, as they pluck dinner out of an 
aquarium in the Beacon Hotel’s Caribbean Room. 


finer really than our human beauty parlor in High 
River. More than anything else on our weekend 
in Calgary, it is demonstrative of Calgary's easy 
way with wealth. After his shampoo, Demi reclines 
in a drying booth to the left of a chihuahua that 
has come in from the southern Alberta town of 
Pincher Creek for a manicure; on the other side 
are two black cockers waiting for show clips. From 
beaneath him comes the spicy scent of Oriental 
Bouquet and he yaps a few pleasantries with a 
miniature champagne poodle in Royal Dutch cut. 
This one has had a hair dye job—pink. 

While waiting for Demi to dry, Orme and I go 
to the cosmetic bar at the front of the beauty 
salon, gleaming with bottles and jars of Luster- 
Foam Shampoo, Beauty Treatment Shampoo, 
Kitty Kat Foam Shampoo, Eye Lotion, individual- 
ly cut Pet Nail Files. Somehow the bottles of Dog 
Repellent and Worm Capsules strike a rude note. 
Orme is showing a trace of amusement at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Look at this, Dad.” 

He hands me a narrow cylinder of pills, rather 
like a widely advertised remedy for upset stomach 
and acid indigestion. These are called Peppies; the 
slogan says that “A Peppy a Day Keeps the Vet 
at Bay.” 

At a pet gift counter we see “The Doggiest Gift 
—All Good Doggies Deserve This High Quality 
Terry Towel 20 x 40 Inches. The Hand Painting 
Makes it a Prized Personal Possession.” The cello- 
phane wrapped towels come in blue and pink; on 
each is printed: “His” or “Hers.” 

After Orme has bought Beau a chain collar 
studded with false pearls and zircons and Hughie 
has picked out a red one’ continued on page 37 


As a holiday gift for himself, Orme tried out a bow and arrow but settled for a baseball. 
Later the boys (below) bought fancy collars for their dogs and supervised a shampoo. 


Potato-cut printing was an exciting new 
game for Willa, who got impromptu lessons 
from a regular art pupil at Coste House. 
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How 


Tour tensions 


Talk them out of vour svstem. 


advises this noted psychiatrist. 


Don’t be shy about shouting for help. 


And he offers a nine-point 


system for testing your own tensions 
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BY DR. GEORGE S. STEVENSON 
and Harry Milt 


WHEN YOU GET into a stew about something, do you 
go off by yourself and brood? Most tense people do. Instead 
of bringing their worries and gripes out in the open, they ur 
keep them bottled up, and when they do, strange things Ss 
begin to happen. Little worries become magnified into 
giant disasters. Ordinary “blue” feelings deepen into moods 
of purple melancholy. Destructive emotions like fear and 
anger take over making it impossible to shake the mood 

If you are faced with this situation, the first thing you . 
must realize is that tension is really a build-up for action, oS 
and only through action will you be able to relieve it. 

But before taking action, you must take stock to find Care 
out how tense you are. 

Pure tension, that is, the feeling of being keyed up and 


taut as a bow string, is hardly ever experienced by itself. It ss 
is almost always felt as part of an over-all emotional upset. Sys 
You may say: “I feel tense,” but if you were to look into , ae G 


that feeling a littke more closely, you would find that you hae 
really mean: “I feel unhappy, miserable, blue, worried, = 
touchy, irritable and tense,” or some similar combination 
of upsetting emotions, and tension. Therefore, a practical 
examination of your tensions should cover the different 
types of emotional upsets of which tension is an important : 
part. In the following list in the form of questions a ae 
are nine of the most common types of emotional upset in 
which tensions are involved. 

Read each of these questions, together with the accom- mith: 
panying explanation. After you finish reading each one, ¢ 
ask yourself these questions: Does this apply to me? If it 
does, then does it happen frequently? When it happens, ts it iz 
very severe? Does it last for a long time? You must be x 
honest with yourself, since the purpose of these questions is 
to help you understand the part tension plays in your life 


Do you worry a great deal of the time? (Stop reading and ‘3 
think about the question.) P 

Everybody worries, because everybody's got something 
to worry about. Worry itself is troublesome enough, but 
some people cause themselves additional woe by worrying 
about being worried. 


The question to ask yourself is: are you worrying a 
great deal without any apparent cause? Do you start ex- 
pecting trouble before trouble even shows up? Do you tend 
to make things look blacker than they really are? Are you : 
touchy, jittery, nervous? Do you have that “Monday morn alee Ss 
ing feeling” every morning of the week, or even during the = 
afternoon and evening? 


Are you, as a rule, edgy, irritable and easily upset? (Stop 
reading and think about the question.) 

Do you grumble and scold when things aren't done 
exactly the way you want them? Do you fly off the handle 
easily? Do minor problems throw you into a dither and 
do minor disappointments crush you? 


Do the ordinary pleasures of life fail to satisfy you? (Stop 
reading and think about the question.) 

How many people are there today who enjoy the simple, 
ordinary pleasures of life the excitement of a walk 
through the park, the beauty of the moon, the taste of a 
favorite dish or the joy of watching children at play? 

Do you get a kick out of life’s simple pleasures, or are 
you always on the run, hunting the new, the unusual, the 
“exciting” and thrilling and getting no real, basic pleas- 
ure out of it when you find it? 

Do you fear new situations and new people? (Stop reading 
and think about the question.) 

We all tend to fear the new and unknown. But some 
people have these fears beyond reason. Do people have 
to make an extra show of friendliness and interest before 
you're convinced they're not going to “eat you up”? Do 
new assignments on the job frighten you? Does the thought 
of changing the furniture and continued on page 32 


Drawings by Peter Whalley 
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Winnipeg’s maverick of the 
sports mike | 


week, his on-the-spot football and hockey reports, Wells is the most-listened-to broadcaster in the west. 
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BY TRENT FRAYNE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVE PORTIGAL 


ASIDE FROM Marquis wheat and a couple of rail- 
roads, nothing rolls as familiarly across the prairies 
as the voice of Jack Wells. an uninhibited sports 
announcer whose rare combination of garbled syntax. 
colossal irreverence, haphazard pronunciation and 
great personal warmth has made him an institution 
in the west and a unique figure in the whole country 

Because of the variety and scope of Wells’ activi- 
ties, it's entirely probable that more Canadians have 
heard him during the last twenty years than any other 
man this side of Foster Hewitt. Mostly, Wells works 
out of Winnipeg but his towering tones have chat 
lenged the woodwork in broadcasting booths in Vic 
toria, Vancouver, Trail, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina. 
Saskatoon, Brandon, Fort William, Port Arthur, Sud- 
bury, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec City and 
Moncton, to name most ot his assigned stops over the 
last two decades. 

Nobody works harder, or at least oftener, than 
Wells. He’s a night owl, but however late he gets to 
bed he climbs out of it six mornings a week at 6.15 
to deliver the first of three daily sportscasts over radio 
station CKY in Winnipeg at 7.20. He does a tele- 
Vision program five evenings a week. conducts 
weekly half-hour football forum on TV in season. 
broadcasts the play-by-play of Western Conference 
football games all fall, Northern League baseball! 
games all summer. and Western professional and 
Manitoba junior hockey games all winter. 

He does a weekly interview program on television 
that’s filmed through the week for use every Thursday 
evening and to get the interviews Wells meets planes 
and trains at all hours, depending on who ts passing 
through town when. He broadcasts such periodic 
events as the Manitoba bonspiel and the Macdonald's 
Brier in curling, covers Manitoba's leading golf tour- 
naments, occasionally has done the Queen’s Plate in 
horse racing, has been heard nationally on every Grey 
Cup football game since 1941 and. on top of all of 
this he writes a sports column twice a week in the 
Winnipeg Tribune and acts as master of ceremonies 
at approximately twenty-five sportsmen’s dinners a 
year in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and even as far west 
as Edmonton 

Ubiquitous Wells. whose busy whirl brings an in- 
come approaching twenty thousand dollars a year. 
is a zestful laughing man of forty-eight who looks and 
lives a good ten years younger. He owns a headful of 
brushcut blond hair, has the glowing complexion of 
a McIntosh apple, dresses like a wealthy undergradu- 
ate, and exudes the joie de vivre of a meadow lark in 
springtime 

“You only pass this way once,” he occasionally 
quotes another party guy and night bird, ex-golfer 
Walter Hagen. “so you might as well smell the 
flowers 

Wells smells them night and day. He is never so 
happy as when he joins a roomful of raconteurs over 
a friendly glass, swapping endless lies about this game 
and that. He was dismayed one time to learn that 
an eastern sports announcer had a rule that he'd fire 
any member of his crew who took a drink after mid- 
night on the night preceding a football telecast 

“On our show.” said Wells civilly, “they're fired if 
they don't.’ 

Well’s whole approach differs from that of his con- 
temporaries. In fact, aside from him, the men most 
frequently seen or heard describing the games that 
excite millions of people along the national or region 
al networks are a pretty stoical and conservative 
bunch. like bankers at five minutes to three 

Foster Hewitt and his son Bill, who describe pro 
fessional hockey from Toronto; Danny Gallivan. 
who clarions his hockey call from Montreal; Wes M 
Knight and Tom Foley, the between-periods hockey- 
night commentators: Steve Douglas and Doug Smith 
the men behind the TV mikes in eastern football; and 
Bob Moir who works with continued over page 
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Nobody can stop Wells from clowning. Here he’s on TV, ready to bake a cake in a stunt for char- 
ity. He once dressed as Happy New Year and got on camera before his producer could stop him. 


His public antics sometimes embarrass his family. Here he pours summer drinks for wife, Flicka 
(she was Marguerite until he teasingly renamed her), Janice, 10, Johnny, 13, and Ritchie, 2. 
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Maclean's \lovies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


| BEST BET 
| 


THE BIG CIRCUS: Gilbert Roland 
Kathryn 


a a veteran aerialist an 
Grant as a fledgling on the trapeze are 
prominent in this entertaining big-top 
comedy-drama. Victor Mature does a 
vomewhat better job than usual as a 
flamboyant but bankrupt showman 
who runs into all sorts of obstacles — 
some of them a bit hard to believe — 
in his efforts to stave off financial 
doom. With Red Buttons, Rhonda 
Fleming, Vincent Price, Peter Lorre. 


THE CRANES ARE FLYING: A 
love-and-war story from Russia. Its 
mood is often wildly melodramatic 


but Tatiana Samoiliva is an enchant- 


ing heroine, potentially a major star . 


of the international screen 


CRY TOUGH: Probably destined for “action house” double bills, this crime 
drama about Puerto Ricans in New York is several notches ahead of most of 
its companion features. Taut in style, swift in its cutting and soundly acted by 


cast of non-celebrities, it tells of a young ex-convict (John Saxon) and his 


struggle to escape from a slum background. With Joseph Calleia, Linda Cristal 


JOHN PAUL JONES: A couple of fa 


for the general dullness of this slow and stately biography of America’s first 


rly rousing sea battles fail to compensate 


navai hero, stolidly portrayed by Robert Stach 


THE MYSTERIANS: A Japanese science-fiction yarn (with dubbed English 
dialogue) about an invasion of the Earth by a swarm of super-brains from a 
distant planet. The pecial effects” are stunning but the story and acting are 


of comic-strip calibre 


SAPPHIRE: England’s recent anti-Negro troubles supply the backdrop for a 
murder mystery. Police procedures are graphically dramatized in this British 
film, with Nigel Patrick as principal sleuth, but its “message” is vague and some 


of the acting is overwrought 


WHIRLPOOL: A sullen waitress (Juliette Greco), her homicidal boy friend 
(William Sylvester) and a manly riverboat skipper (O. W. Fischer) are involved 
tedioustv in a British-made melodrama, in which Germany's photogenic Rhine 


is more interesting than any of the humans. Rating: poor 


GILMOUR'S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Al Capone: Real-life crime drama. Good Man in the Net: Whodunit. Poor 
Ask Any Girl: Comedy Good Middle of the Night: Drama. Fair 


Murder by Contract: Suspense. Good 
Behind the Mask: Hospital dram Fair 


Naked Maja: Historical drama Poor 
The Nun’s Story: Drama. Excellent 


{ 


The Captain’s Table: Comedy. Fai 
Cariton-Browne of the F.O.: British 


omedy. Good Passionate Summer: Drama. Poor 


Carry On, Admiral: Comedy. Good | Pork Chop Hill: War drama. Good 
Compulsion: Crime drama. Good 
Count Your Blessings: Comedy. Fair ' Respectful Prostitute: French drama re 


American South. Poor 

m rary 700d 
Danger Within: War-prison drama. ¢ “ Room at the Top: Adult drama from 
The Defiant Ones: Drama Tops | Brit 
The Diary of Anne Frank: Drama 


Exceilent 


in. Excellent 


Separate Tables: Drama. Good 

Shake Hands With the Devil:  Lrish 
drama Good 

Some Like It Hot; Comedy. Fair 

The Square Peg: Spy comedy. Fair 


The 5 Pennies: Biog-musical. Good 


Gigi: Musical. Excellent 
Green Mansions: Fantasy drama. Fai 


Hercules: Superman extravaganza. Poor The 39 Steps: Comedy thrille Good 
but unintentionally funny This Herth Io Mime: Drama. Fait 
A Hole in the Head: Comedy. Good Tiger Bay: Suspense drama 
The Horse Soldiers: Adventure in Fee Many Creeks: Comedy 
Civil War. Good 
Hound of the Baskervilles: Sherlock 


Holmes mystery. Fair 


Virgin Island: Romantic comedy. Fair 


Warlock: Western. Good 


Idle on Parude: Army farce. Fair Watusi: Jungle adventure. Fair 
I Only Arsked!: Army farce. Fair The Wild and the Innocent: Rustic 
It Happened to Jane: Comedy. Good. comedy-drama. Poor 
Woman Obsessed: Farm drama. Poor 
Last Train From Gun Hill: Suspense 
The Young Philadelphians: Drama. Good 


western. Good 
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Wells on western television — all of these 
are brisk, crisp, serious, efficient and, in 
general, predictable. 

But not Wells. The producer of his 
television show, all set to cue him in one 
New Year's Eve, iooked at the monitor 
to check the camera on Wells and almost 
fell right out of the control booth. Wells 
had whipped off his clothes and was sit- 
ting on a stool wearing a diaper and a 
ribbon across his bare chest bearing the 
figures 1958. It was too late for the 
producer to protest; Wells went on the air 
impersonating the new year 

“What the hell,” grins Wells in recol- 
lection. “It was New Year's Eve. Any 
body looking at the show couldn't see, 
anyhow.” 

Another time he went through three 
shows with a cigar stuck in the side of his 
mouth, but this was a matter of necessity 
rather than invention. A few dawns ear- 
lier he'd been sitting in the airport restau- 
rant in Edmonton, waiting for the plane 
to take the Winnipeg Blue Bombers home 
after they'd lost the western football final 
to the Eskimos. One thing led to another, 
as it often does at five-thirty in the morn- 
ing, with Wells taking umbrage at some 
remarks made by Indian Jack Jacobs, 
Winnipeg's quarterback. Wells suggested 
Jacobs desist 

“Who’s gonna make me?” inquired the 
quarterback 

Wells looked around the room and 
could see no one making a move in anger 

“Well.” he said, “I guess it's gonna 
be me.” 


He was game but overmatched in an 
encounter that made most of the coun- 
try’s sports pages. No one, with the 
notable exception of the wounded Wells, 
was more pained by the incident than 
Jacobs, who sat with him all the way to 
Winnipeg applying ice bags to his bal 
looning lip. To cover it through the next 
few nights on his TV show, Wells wore 
the cigar 

“The Chief won the fight but lost the 
battle,” he says now with mock earnest- 
ness. “All I know is he never played 
football again.” Actually, Jacobs retired 
as a player and is now an assistant coach 
to Jim Trimble at Hamilton 

Wells makes all of his trips by air, 
though rarely under an ice bag, and once 
even rode an air force jet to accommo- 
date a tight schedule. He did the tele- 
vision commentary on an afternoon game 
in Regina for the western network last 
season and then, because it was Air Force 
Day in Winnipeg, was flown to the Mani- 
toba capital by the RCAF in a T-33 jet 
trainer so that he could broadcast a night 
game there. He made the trip in thirty 
one minutes, taping two broadcasts en 
route, and was at the stadium in Winni- 
peg before some Regina fans had driven 
from the park to their homes 

Wells has done broadcasts from even 
more unlikely places than the cockpit of 
a jet aircraft. Once, wearing a_ pencil 
microphone strapped to his chest, he 
swung to and fro eighty feet above the 
ground in a circus tent. He was gripped 
in animated and s6mewhat agitated sus- 
pension by an upside-down trapeze artist 
whom he was interviewing. Another time, 
he sat on a lion’s back while interviewing 
its trainer inside the cage. The tamer as- 
sured him that the lion wouldn't object, 
Wells recalls, “so I had a couple of 
smashes and marched right in.” 

When Wells was younger and poorer 
his dress bore a startling resemblance to 
a prairie sunset: yellow tartan ties chal- 
lenging red tartan shirts under tweed 
sports jackets whose checks were clearly 
audible. Nowadays, his appearance might 
be described as fettered violence. He still 
doesn't own a hat or a suit or a pair of 
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ordinary black shoes, but now when he 
cruises about in his cream Buick con- 
vertible his sportscoats and topcoats are 
cashmere, his trousers custom-made and 
his shirts softly blending pastels. But no 
ties, not even when he’s MCing a din- 
ner, and his good-natured irreverence of 
notables and his purple profanity are re- 
nowned. Just before the recent Manitoba 
election he introduced Gurney Evans, 
minister of mines and natural resources, 
at a Memorial Cup hockey dinner. The 
minister was representing Premier Duff 
Roblin, and Wells had never met him. 

“This will probably be the last time 
you're at a head table, Gurney, old boy,” 
he said, suggesting the minister would 
be defeated in the forthcoming election, 
“so take as long as you like. Anything up 
to a minute.” 

A few nights later at a banquet in 
Brandon, Mayor James Creighton, in 
welcoming guests, made reference to a 
current civic controversy and then told a 
couple of anecdotes about head-table 
guests Rudy Pilous, coach of the Chicago 
Black Hawks, and Lefty Gomez, ex-pitch- 
er for the New York Yankees. When he 
sat down, MC Wells stared impassively 
at him. 

“Thanks, mayor,” he said at length 
“Thanks for the political speech and in- 
troducing the head table.” 

Mayors are Wells’ special targets. Each 
year at the Brier curling championships 
he leads the sports writers and broad- 
casters, whom he has named the Leslie 
Wells Singers, in a serenade of the host- 
city’s mayor at a stag dinner launching 
the bonspiel. The lyrics, unprintable, are 
composed by Wells, and never fail to 
bring gleeful shouts of disbelief from the 
audience 


Wells vs. English 


On the air, Wells often engages the 
mother tongue in a pitched battle. “So 
tune us in for a true, biased report if 
you can’t be here,” he advised listeners 
during the recent Memorial Cup final 
between the Peterborough Petes and the 
Winnipeg Braves. Of a save by a goal- 
keeper, he cried, “He juggles the puck 
and catches it coming down like an out- 
fielder.” During a football broadcast last 
fall he startled his spotter, Moe Simo- 
vitch, a former Blue Bomber lineman, 
by reporting, “And he brings him down 
in the open field like Tim Buck brings 
‘em back from Africa.” 

“You mean Frank Buck,” interposed 
Simovitch. 

“Who's he?” asked Wells. 

Simovitch, who identifies blockers and 
tacklers for Wells, who keeps his eyes on 
the ball, gave up pointing to the name of 
guard Tony Pajaczowski on the Calgary 
list of players. Wells refused to under- 
take the polysyllables and simply noted 
that Harry Langford or Porky Brown or 
some other lineman had made the tackle 
whenever his spotter identified Pajaczows- 
ki (it’s pronounced Pad-ja-kow-ski) 

“It took Tony three seasons to make 
our broadcast,” says Moe, “but when 
television came along we had to deal 
him in. People could see.” 

“That's right,” agrees Wells amiably 
“Television loused up our act.” 

He refused to grow excited over what 
he calls “unimportant inaccuracies.” 

“Aside possibly from Mrs. Tony, who 
was likely at the game anyway—assuming 
there is a Mrs. Tony—who cared who 
made the tackle?” he asks. “I get the 
essentials. My approach to sport is that 
you've got to have fun. Hells bells, it’s 
only a game. I figure listeners want to 
get some entertainment.” 

The late Ben Fitzpatrick, former gen- 
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Indescribably delicious! Standing rib roast, cut from choice quality Canada Packers’ ‘‘Red"’ brand beef... served with pan roast potatoes 


This mark says buy with assurance. 


he’ll carve with kingly pride! - 


Get the most from your roast... with the cookingmethod Low heat, for goodness’ sake! Searing actually dries up 


that suits the cut. Sirloin, porterhouse, wing and standing rib juices. So keep your oven down to 325°F for slow, gentle cooking ee 
roasts call for dry heat—roasting—to preserve their juicy tender- that will preserve Juiciness—and proteins, minerals, vitamins that ot 
ness. For round bone shoulder, short rib and plate roasts, moist are so good for your family. End guesswork (and multiplying oi ‘ 
heat—pot roasting—is best. Let your butcher help you choose the pounds by minutes) with a meat thermometer. Then he’ll proudly a 
cut to suit your needs. carve all your roasts, done just right! = 


All Canada Packers’ meat is “Canada Approved,” 
assuring you that the meat you buy from us has been govern- 


ment inspected for health and cleanliness. c A N A D A PAC K S 
The “CP” mark on Canada Packers’ meat calls for the most * ER 
~ 
scrupulous methods of processing, handling and packaging that “a ke . 
modern food science can devise, because the “CP” mark is our +, . ‘ 
pledge to you of finest quality—in every product we offer. ” traces * 
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ATHLETES 
FOOT! 


Left untreated, Athlete’s Foot 
organisms burrow and spread 
...may get into your blood- 
lead to 


possibly infect 


stream and serious 


infection. Or 
too! So 


others after 


Athlete’s Foot 


get 
fast! 
At the first 
raw, cracked skin between the 
Absorbine Jr 


promptly! That tingling sen- 


very sign of 


toes, apply 


sation you feel tells you 
Absorbine Jr. is busy 
killing all the fungi 


it reaches. It’s 


easy to apply. 
Relieves your 


misery fast! 


\ 

Get Absorbine Jr. 
A th 


today, wherever 


drugs are sold. 


\ 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


Canada’s No. 1 Formula 
for Athlete’s Foot. 


the Imperial 


al advertising manager for 


Tobacco Company which sponsored 


Grey Cup broadcasts for many years, al 


way insisted that Wells be one of the 


play-by-play announcer 

He in amazing man Fitzpatrick 
once said of Wells, “and, more important 
than that, I sells our product 

Wells approaches television with what 


must be a unique calm. A frantic medium 


that produces a gnawing n 


gging. pre 
how apprehension in the most experienc 
1 of performer it excites no tremor 
in Wells. Frank Boucher, former New 
York Rangers coach who now ts 


manager of the Saskatoon lut recall 


general 


the agitation he felt prior to beins 
viewed ¢ Wel last winter 
My stomach was jumping and my 


haking and I turned to Jack 


hands were 
for reassurance,” he says. “We were due 
e air in a matter of minutes but he'd 
ippeared I asked one of the camera 
rere Ne Was 

likely over there in his 
cameraman said, pointing. | 


there all right. He 


cnatt the 
looked, and Jack wa 
Wil ound 

Wells car cat nap anywhere which pos 
ibly explains how he maintains his pace 


He and his wife Flicka, and the former 


general manager of the Blue Bombers 
Bili Boivin, and his wi Shirley, went 
to New York after the 1957 Grey Cu; 

ne in Toronto. The worst snow storm 
of the winter broke the day they wer 
flying home to Winnipe 


Shirley and | were scared to death 
snow Mrs. Wells recal 


down the runway, and 


in the blinding 


The plane went 


off the ground, when the 


prot 
decided something was wrong 
ht the 


The pilot brot plane te a stop 


on the long runway, and took it into a 


hangar. Mechanics worked on the de 


wing mechanism for four hours while 


the passengers waited on board. The plane 


was in and out of the hangar twice as the 


mechanics thought they had corrected the 


trouble. At length, the passengers were 


told that weather had grounded all 
plane ind they began to file out 

At that moment We iwakened 
rubbed his eve ind started down the 
isle Well, that was a nice short trip 


he said sleepily to his wife Where are 
we, Minneapoli 
Wells really 


started in sport 


wasnt wid 


awake when 
innouncing in the 
ither. He was 


clerk in the Canadian Pacific telegray 


ic got 
eression year of 1937 
office in Saskatoon then, living at the 


YMCA 


ey broadcasts 


listened 


where he often 
with other roomers on his 


floor. Usually he second-guessed the an 


nouncer, insisting he knew little about the 


ume, and one evening a roomer came in 


with the report that radio station CFQ¢ 
vas looking for a new announcer. The 
rest of the boys dared the expert to apf 


for the job. He did, and somewhat to hi 
own surprise, he was hired 


Befor 


been fanned by his 


then, his interest in sports had 
father Alf. a Moose 


Jaw contractor who took his son to base 


ball tournaments in south Saskatchewan 


in the summer and hockey games in 
Moose Jaw all winter. Jack was in grade 
eight when the depression ruined his 


father’s business and he left school then 
to become an apprentice plumber. At 
bicycle delivering tele 
left plumbing for an 
opening in the telegraph office. He trans 
ferred to Saskatoon. and then left there 
Trail, B.C where for one 
winter he spent his evenings covering the 
famed Trail Smoke Eaters hocl.ey team 

brother Eric man 
Winnipeg 
that Jack was a brash and bolster 


rode a 


then 


night he 


gram and 


His younger now 


aging editor of the Tribune 
recall 
ous extrovert in those days, probably as 
a compensation for the fact he was a shy 
youngster who embarrassed easily 

He was very much aware that he cut 
off his schooling early,” says Eric, “and 
I suppose he felt he had to overcome 
that, too 
he’s sull an outgoing 


Though person 


and occasionally unrestrained. Wells has 


cooled off considerably from his early 
fun-loving days, a fact that can be traced 
io the confidence he’s attained with suc 
cess. It's no longer necessary for him to 
be the life of the party to prove he’s not 


the least bit embarrassed 
“Talk loud — you'll fool 
Wells w 


returned to Saskatoon to join the army 
Trail that he had a heart 


as dismayed to learn when he 


after a year in 


which caused army doctors to 
reject him. He'd quit the Trail job to join 
1941 he took a job at CJRC in 


Winnipeg and tried again to enlist when 


murmuy 
up. In 


a sportsmen’s battalion was formed that 
Bomber football players Fritz 
Nicklin and Bill Boivin 


was rejected a second time he 


included 
Hanson Jeti 
When he 
settled down on his one-hundred-and 
seventy-five-dollar-a-month salary to be a 
sports announcer 

He'd never broadcast a football game 
when he found himself on a train bound 
for Vancouver with the Bombers in the 


fall of 1941. and he approached the as 
nt with trepidation. Anc 


hes McCance. a boiling 


then the 


signme 
brawling 
ball player, unexpectedly took him aside 
in the smoking compartment and talked 
most of the way to Vancouver 
about the fundamentals of the game and 
how to watch it and talk about it 

One thing you should never forget. 
said MeCance percent of the 
the stands don't know anything 
either. Just talk a little 


louder and you'll fool ‘em all.’ 


“ninety 
creeps 


about the game 


Wells took the advice and made a 
strong impression on his audience 
Later he made an even stronger im 


pression on a tough, red-faced. former 


umberyard foreman named Johnny Peter 


sen, who frequently quarreled with news- 


papermen and broadcasters. and who ran 


the Amphitheatre rink and Osborne Sta 


dium, which housed all the major sports 


in Winnipeg. Petersen gave Wells exclu- 


sive rights to broadcast from the two 


camer \ 


\ \ 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 
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emporiums. This in turn gave him the 
right to sell the time to any one of Winni- 
peg’s radio stations, and he left CJR¢ 
(now CKRC) to free-lance. Four years 
ago CKY offered him a rich contract for 
exclusive broadcasts and this deal, togeth- 
er with his television work and newspaper 
column, made him the highest-paid sports 
announcer in the west. 

Fifteen years ago Wells met Marguerite 
Laurson, the switchboard girl at CJRC. 
Wells began calling her Flicka, possibly 
because Marguerite presented too many 
syllables, and partly because the movie, 
My Friend Flicka, was then going the 
rounds. Whatever the reason, the name 
has held like glue and today no one ex- 
cept her mother calls her Marguerite. 

The Wells live in a nine-room house in 

new development in the west end of 
Winnipeg with their three children 
Johnny, who is thirteen; Janice, ten; and 
1 two-year-old boy named Ritchie, whom 
Wells calls “the added starter” or Tiger. 
Johnny and Janice are quiet sensitive 
children, frequently distressed by thet 
father’s prominence in Winnipeg. Just 
before the last Manitoba election Wells 
was approached by a group of Liberals 
ind asked to stand for nomination in his 
constituency of Assiniboia. Johnny was 
near tears when he heard of it. and ran 
to his mother 

Oh, mommy,” he cried, “if daddy gets 
into anything else I couldn't stand it, I 
ust couldn't.” 

When he appeared on television on 
New Year's Eve in a diaper, Janice was 
ipset 

‘Mommy, Im not going to go to 
school,” she said. “What'll the kids say?” 

For his part, tubby little Ritchie is fas 
cinated by the picture of his father on 
the screen. He speeds out of the recrea 
tion room to find anyone in the house 
calling, “That’s Jack Wells. that’s Jack 
Wells. C’mon, quick!” 

Wells has a warm bond with his family 
being personally a warm man. In the 
nests of back-biters that often fringe 
sports, he sits silently until the subject 
changes. “I've never carved anybody up 
and I don't intend to,” he remarked one 
time. “Hell’s bells sports are fun and 
games.” 

An outgoing man, he grew restive dur 
ing the Winnipeg flood in 1950 when he 
and another announcer, Porky Charbon 
neau, and two newspapermen, his brother 
Eric and Herb Manning, sent their wives 
to their parents’ homes and settled in his 
home to cover the flood. Manning, who 
is nOW a news executive on the Toronto 
Star, relates that in the midst of the ap 
prehension around them the four men 
never had it so good 

‘We worked in the daytime and then 
sat around with food and drink at night 
a Stag party every evening,” he recalls 

But Wells rebelled. He insisted they 
help on the dikes. The others objected on 
the grounds they were working a long 
day and that was enough. But one night 
Wells persuaded them, and they drove to 
the swollen river in the dark rain, tramp- 
ed through oozing mud to the dikes, and 
began to work with sandbags 

“L was the first one back to the car 
after a few hours,” says Manning. “Then 
Porky and Eric showed up. But Jack 
never did. He worked there all night until 
seven o'clock in the morning when he 
went to do a broadcast. He did that every 
night until the flood was over.” 

Wells, smelling the flowers as he goes, 
is on top of the heap in the west now, 
one of the country’s happy men 

“I’ve bad so many yuks in this business, 
met sO many great guys,” he muses 
“Hell, if I cashed in tomorrow, so 


what?” 
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Everyone who treasures 
kitten should make this comparison 


WHAT DO YOU FEED YOUR CAT? 


HAMBURGER ? 


Hamburger has a 
high amount of 
body-building 
protein and 
blood-enriching 
iron 


But HAMBURGER 
lacks energy-giving 
carbohydrates, is 
deficient in 
vitamins A and D. 


PUSS 'n BOOTS 
not only furnishes 
body-building 
protein and blood- 
enriching iron, but 
has an abundant 
amount of carbo- 
hydrates for energy 
and vitamin A for 
keen eyesight 


KIDNEY ? 


Beef Kidney has 
a good supply of 
growth-giving 
protein, fat for 
energy, niacin for 


healthy skin 


But BEEF KIDNEY 
lacks manganese, 
one of the nutritive 
factors responsible 
for normal 
reproduction and 
healthy kittens 


PUSS 'n BOOTS not 
only supplies niacin 
for smooth, healthy 
skin and fat for 
energy, but also the 
important mineral, 
manganese, so 
necessary to the 
mother cat and 

her kittens 


SALMON ? 


= 


Salmon (canned) 
has body-building 
protein, bone- 
building calcium 
and vitamin D 


But SALMON 
(canned) lacks 
vitamin A, so 
necessary for good 
eyesight, and 
salmon contains 
very little 
carbohydrates 


PUSS 'n BOOTS 
not only is a rich 
natural source of 
vitamin D and 
calcium, but 
contains vitamin A 
as well as valuable 
carbohydrates 


MILK ? 


Milk has growth- 
giving protein, 
calcium for 
strong bones and 
teeth, riboflavin 
and thiamin 


But MILK 

lacks iron, the 
mineral that's 
sO important for 
good rich red 
blood 


PUSS 'n BOOTS not 
only has riboflavin 
for silky fur 

and thiamin for 
alertness, as in 
milk, but supplies 
the blood-building 
iron which milk 
lacks 


"LOW 


PRICED” 
CANNED 
FOODS? 


Yes, you can buy such foods! But these foods do not contain all the nutrients 
necessary to keep your cat healthy. Puss 'n Boots is made from the fresh 
whole fish, not from scraps. There is no better cat food, at any price 
than Puss'n Boots! In the economical 15 oz. and convenient 8 oz. cans. 


PUSS n BOOTS cat food is made from fresh WHOLE FISH 


a cat or 
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How to curb your tensions continued from page 25 
| ™ i ? k for doubl ings in things they say to you?”’ 
© Do you mistrust most people? Do you look for double meaning 
decorations in your home cause you anxi for getting along with others, but there ing hot and cold with people, loving them And this brings us to the next question: 
ten se ave ¢ > day ating them the next, prais- 
ety and tension are those who seem to have a one ind the Are you suspicious and mistrustful of 
Do you have difficulty in getting along knack for not getting along. It isn't be ing them one day and tearing them apa others? (Stop reading and think about the 
with other people? (Stop reading and cause they don’t want to. No matter how the next? Do you find it a problem get question. ) 
think about the question.) ; hard they try, they just don’t seem to be ting across to others what you really Do you feel that by and large, people 
Some people have a wonderful knack able to click. Do you find yourself blow- think and the way that you really feel 


are a miserable lot who can’t be trusted, 
and from whom you can expect nothing 
decent or good? Do you look for double 
meanings in things people say to you? 


Do you suffer from feelings of inferiority, 
inadequacy, and self doubt? (Stop read- 
ing and think about the question. ) 

Do you have a calm, sure feeling about 
yourself and your abilities, or do you 
find it necessary to convince yourself and 
others? Do you take yourself for granted, 
or do you indulge in a great deal of self 
examination and self-criticism’? Do you 
just assume other people are going to like 
you, or do you feel you have to work 
hard to make a good impression? Do you 
underrate yourself? Do you doubt your 
own knowledge and the wisdom of your 
opinion? Do you find yourself, often, on 
the outskirts of groups, hoping to be in 
vited in and fearful that you won't be? 
Do you carry a chip on your shoulder? 
(Stop reading and think about the ques 
tion.) 

Do you find yourself getting into argu 
ments and quarrels often? Do you have 
the feeling that people are picking on you 
and that you'd like to hit back and get 
even? Do you get angry about trivial 
slights and oversights and berate the 
‘offending™ party? Very often, there is a 
strong element of self-punishment (mas- 
ochism) in this kind of an attitude. 

A young man was sent to his firm's 
psychiatric counselor after a long series 
of quarrels and violent arguments with 
almost everyone else in his office. The 
counselor learned that when the young 
man was thirteen, his mother died and 
his father remarried. He harbored a feel- 
ing of hatred for his stepmother because 
she had replaced his mother. He also felt 
bitter toward his father, because of his 
father’s “disloyalty” in remarrying. He 
had been trained that it was wrong to feel 
anger and hate. And so, when he experi 
enced these feelings toward his father and 
stepmother, he felt he was being sinful 
and wicked. He couldn't give up these 
feelings, because he honestly felt them 
Jim Rathmann in his Ch ampion-equipped racer at Monza, Italy, after winning On the other hand, he couldn't tolerate 

the world’s fastest 500-mile race (average speed 166.788 m.p.h.) these feelings, because they conflicted 
with his conscience. The result of this 
conflict was anxiety and tension, which 


Q. Why do 9 out of 10 racing car winners use 


And so he went about provoking it 
Champion spark plugs? fit 
. sd Do you get moody or depressed without 
g knowing why? (Stop reading and think 
A, Because \ hampions deliver the consistent ta about the question. ) , 

‘ There come periods in your life when 
you feel just plain miserable and “down 
in the dumps.” You can’t put your finger 
on what's causing the trouble, and you 
don’t very much care, either. Life looks 
black and you feel blue. You go through 
the routine of what you have to do with 
out ambition, interest or zest. Sometimes 
you don't even go through the motions 


| mT but let everything just “go hang.” The 


| 
| last thing you want is company. 


performance racing cars need to win! 
Put a set of new Champions in your car 
every 10,000 miles. You'll get an immediate 


boost in power, and save gas, too! 


W ‘ f ir built by I Gene M Fe Oo } Moods of this kind are apt to come on 
Chrysler, A M . tker-Packard and et major forei uk CHAM 2 te } when you've been through a wearing ill- 
ST ness, heard distressing news, or suffered a 
Le nd serious loss. But it may take hardly any 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY thing at all to set you off — like having 
OF CANADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO a free day or weekend ahead of you, 
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with nothing planned and nowhere to go. 
Do you recognize these feelings? Have 
they been happening to you? 

Having answered all these questions, 
you should now have an idea whether 
your tensions are slight or severe. If your 
answer is yes to only a few of these ques 
tions, or even if it is yes to most of the 
questions, but with the qualification that 
this happens only occasionally, and it is 
seldom very intense, then it is very likely 
that yours is only a moderate case of 
tension. In that event you can probably 
help yourself find relief 

However, if your answer is yes to most 
of these questions, with the additional 
qualification that this happens often and 
with intensity and lasts a long time, then 
it is likely that yours is more than an 
ordinary case of tension. If that is so, 
then you may want to consider some 
other form of action, possibly even con- 
sult a psychiatrist. 

Once you have evaluated the extent of 
your tension, the best thing to do is to 
talk out your troubles with . somebody 
else. It doesn’t matter how absurd you 
consider your fears or worries to be. The 
important thing is to get them out into 
the open. 

But talking it out does not mean blurt- 
ing it Out to anybody at all. You should 
make a careful choice of the person in 
whom you plan to confide. Who this 
person should be and what qualities he 
should have will be ‘discussed later on. 
First let us find out what talking it out 
does for you 


Talking it out helps you share your 
misery. For all its triteness, the old ex- 
pression “misery loves company” has 
great truth in it. We are not gods or 
supermen, and no one expects us to stand 
alone. We are ordinary mortals with lim 
ited powers who must depend on each 
other to survive. And we should realize 
there is a magic to the warmth of human 
sympathy and understanding that some 
times surpasses even the power of modern 
medicine. 

One day a young man about nineteen 
years of age was brought into a hospital 
suffering from a severe asthmatic con- 
dition. He could barely breath and emer 
gency measures had to be taken. After a 
day or two the condition improved some 
what, but for days after that, there was 
no gain at all. 

Then, one day his doctor noticed a 
slight change for the better, and from that 
day on there was a very rapid recovery 
Within a week, the boy was out of bed 
marching around the ward and making 
plans to go home 

The doctor found it impossible to ex 
plain the sudden recovery until one day 
when he noticed the boy was sitting by 
the bed next to his own and talking to 
its occupant, a woman about fifty years 
of age. This interested the doctor, so he 
eavesdropped. The boy was talking with 
intense feeling about his deceased parents 
His confidante listened, and nodded and 
said nothing. But her face just poured out 
sympathy, warmth and interest 


Later the doctor looked at the wom- 
an’s chart. The date of admission was the 
same day on which the boy's remarkable 
recovery began 

Some people have the idea that seek 
ing help and emotional support from 
Actually, 
the person who insists on working things 


others is a sign of weakness 


out by himself without ever leaning on 
others is usually a person who needs to 
show others how strong he ts in order to 
hide a feeling of inadequacy and help- 
lessness 

If you should happen to be such a 
person, make it a point to seek out some 
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trusted person and talk out your troubles 
and worries. Not just once, but right 
along from here on in. You'll find people 
much less malicious than you may think 
they are. Be warned, however, that doing 
this is not going to be easy. You will 
probably find yourself directing your ha- 
bitual anger or mistrust against the very 
person you've come to for help. It is very 
important, therefore, that the person you 
seek out be a mature person—one who'll 
understand that the hostile feelings you 
may express are not really directed 
against him. 


Talking it out helps you to see things as 
they really are. Tensions interfere with 
your normal sensations and thoughts and 
twist them all out of shape. They make 
you see things not as they really are, but 
as you imagine them or fear them to be 
Therein lies the value of a sympathetic 
listener. The person with whom you talk 
t out shouldn't be expected to tell you 
what to do, but only help you to arrive 
at your own decisions. To a very great 
extent your confidante will serve as a 
sounding board against which you will 
test out your ideas. In addition he wil! 


give you moral support to help you 
through your confusion 


Talking it out helps to release pent-up 
emotion. The best wav to handle super 
charged emotions is to release them in 
safety. This is just what happens when 
you talk it out in the presence of an 
understanding person 

Suppose you've been having trouble 
with your supervisor. First it is one thing 
and then another. He asks you to do a 
job a certain way. You know it’s the 
wrong way and you tell him so. But he’s 
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Wt i t ‘ } fi perviso our at ind hate bo if ee boy learned this the hard 
pectior bk f nd k nd o ‘ of your ter I A he was in his junior year in 
60 possibly | cen so stut they've been doing a lot of damage, and ollege, his father died. No provision had 
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with an Investors Syndicate plan! 
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pension plan or need to establish your own, With an Investors Retirement Plan, you 
see your Investors Syndicate Representa can look forward with confidence to a 
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Investors Tax-Deductible Registered Retirement Plans 
1. Investors Retirement Savings Certificates :—fixed-interest plans that can be 


tailored to guarantee you exactly the amount you need, exactly when you need it. 


2. Investors Equity Retirement Plans: — by investing in Investors Mutual or 
Investors Growth Fund you become part owner of Canada’s leading securities. You share 
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classwork or assignments. He failed two 
of his five exams. This capped his despair 
and he felt there was only one thing to 
do to flee. He took off and started 
hitch-hiking his way out of town 

He didn’t get very far. The first driver 


he flagged happened to be a professor 


who knew about his case. This professor 
got him into the car and headed back to 
the college counselor's office. After some 
resistance the boy broke down and talked 
and wept. As soon as he got some relief 
from his crushing emotions, he began to 
realize his situation was not hopeless 
The student employment bureau could 
get him a part-time summer job on the 
campus, so he could earn some money 
while repeating the courses he had failed 
In the fall he could work in the college 
cafeteria and earn enough for room and 
board. An alumni-supported loan fund 
could cover his tuition. He could solve 
his problem without running away, and 
he did. All these aids were there for him 
to use all the time, but fe couldn't see 
them because of his emotional confusion 

This boy had to be dragged to a coun 
selor. He wouldn't go by himself, pos 
sibly because he had lost initiative. Pos 
sibly because he just didn’t know how to 
go to a fellow human being and say 
“Look, I'm in trouble. Please listen to 
me. I need help 

If you, too, have a desire to talk out 
your worries but don’t know where o1 
how to begin, remember: it requires just 
find someone you trust 
and respect and ask him to listen to 


one simple act 


what's troubling you 

When you have made up your mind 
to talk it out with someone, the next step 
is to decide who this person should be 

You should choose someone whom 
you respect and who respects you. He 
should be a person of maturity and judg 
ment who will listen with sympathy and 
understanding and keep your conversa- 
tion confidential. Preferably, he should 
have some experience in dealing with 
other peoples’ problems 

4 good choice would be your minister, 
priest, or rabbi. You could hardly find 
anyone with greater sympathy and human 
understanding. Also, there are few people 
who in the course of their daily duties 
gain as much experience as clergymen in 
helping people work out their emotional 
ind practical problems. 

Another man you could talk to in time 
of stress is your family doctor, who prob 
ably heals as many broken spirits as he 
does broken bones. Most family doctors 
practice an informal kind of psycho 
therapy without having had any special 
psychiatric training or knowing the tech 
nical rules “according to Freud 

There are also others you can turn to 
The high school or college student can 
seek out his guidance counselor, a sym 
pathetic instructor, a principal or dean 
In the factory or office, an old-timer 
supervisor, foreman or co-worker, will be 
In 
many large industrial plants or commer 


willing to lend a sympathetic ea 


cial concerns, there are counselors in the 
personnel department or medical depart 
ment whose business if is to listen to an 
employee's problems, and to help with 
advice. Many trade unions have counsel 
ors for this purpose, too. And then there 
are always good friends 

As busy as people are today, and a 
absorbed as they are in their own prob 
lem there is always someone who is 
willing to listen and to help you with 
your troubles * 


This is an excerpt from Master You 
Tensions and Start Living Again, to b 
published later this summer by Prentic 
Hall 1959 by Prentice-Hall, Inc 
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For the sake of argument 


Continued trom page 8 


iccept the obligation to treat your 

spouse's relatives with courtesy? 
Do you expect to live together 
If your husband finds employment in 

another town will you go with him? 
Do you intend to have children? 
Whose responsibility is the care and 


liscipline of children? 

These questions could be improved 
by any competent psychologist, but a 
ood set of questions would not only 
eveal unsuspected aspects to the other 
party but might even start both parties 
hinking of their problems and provide 
. frame of reference for the future 

Marriage, as generally understood in 
our society, although subject to infinite 
exceptions, implies that the parties will 
iive together, that the husband will pro 
vide the main income, that the wife will 
look after the house and prepare meals 
that they will have sexual intercourse and 
raise a family, that each will give the 
other kindness, affection and help, and 
that each will place the well-being and 
nterests of the spouse ahead of that of 


third parties 
lhe vagaries of marriage 


This is a conventional picture of a 
marriage. But what does the law say 
ibout it? If the husband refuses to live 
with the wife without just cause the law 
will compel him to support her within his 
means, but no other remedy exists in our 
law for the most flagrant desertion. The 
parties do not have to live together and 
refusal to do so is not subject to any 
sanction. If the wife chooses to leave the 
husband there is nothing whatever he can 
do about it except withhold support 

The husband has a statutory duty to 
support the wife and children within the 
limits of his means but if he decides not 
to work and owns no property she can do 
nothing. If he has some means he can be 
brought to court and ordered to pay but 
the only sanction for such order is jail 
and this automatically deprives the family 
of his wages. The husband is in an even 
worse case if his wife fails to keep house 
or does so in a sloppy or inefficient man 
ner. There is simply nothing he can do 
in that case, no sanctions he can invoke 
and no possibility of renouncing the mat 
riage tie on that ground 

From the fact that a marriage can be 
innulled for impotence, we must infer 
that potency is a prerequisite to a valid 
marriage. In law potency means ability 
to have sexual intercourse and does not 
necessarily involve the ability to conceive 
and bear children. Two people may be 
impotent toward each other but normal 
toward the rest of the world. From all 
this we can infer the law regards sexual 
activity as basic to the marriage but what 
can either do if sexual intercourse is re 
fused by capable persons? The answer is 
nothing — absolutely nothing. Then there 
is the case of the woman who becomes 
frigid after marriage or the man who be 
comes impotent. In spite of these sexual 
matters being basic, neither condition oc- 
curring after the marriage gives ground 
for any remedy. 

Children are usually regarded as one of 
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the ends of marriage but a refusal or 
frustration of this end by contraception 
or other means is not regarded by the law 
as a breach of the contract. Again noth- 
ing can be done in such circumstances 

Many people. John Milton among 
them, have argued that kindness, affec 
tion and tolerance are even more basic 
to the marriage tie than sexual activity 
What does the law say? Kindness is un 
known as a legal term, although cruelty 
has some place. Affection and tolerance 
are likewise unknown, and nagging is not 


subject to any sanction unless it goes to 


such an extent that the health of the other 
person is affected 

When it comes to placing the interest 
of the spouse first there are many com 
peting claims, some of which are reason 
able. The claims of children should re- 
ceive consideration and the claims of 
parents or other relatives cannot be dis 
regarded, but we all know cases where 
these claims have been given unreason 
able precedence over the claims of the 
spouse. To this the law pays no attention 
rhe parties are left to fight it out and the 
more callous one usually wins while the 


more sensitive one submits in quiet des 
peration 

Any practicing lawyer, social worker 
or doctor has listened to the complaints 
of married people and has said to him 
self person's concept of his or her 
marital duties and obligations is certainly 
not mine.” In spite of this, if asked for 
advice, the lawyer has to say time and 
time again: “Your complaint seems legit 
mate but there is nothing whatver you 
can do about it. It may have been an 
intplied term of your contract but tt ts 
a term that cannot be enforced. In any 


Your car 


Explore the shorelines in 
your Magic Circle. Your car 
can be the happy way to launch 
your boat, go fishing, hunt for 
shells, or simply take a water- 
side walk at a nearby lake. 
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makes any map 


a Magic Circle 


Pick a direction—any direction— 
then get in the car and start going. You'll 
find the fun is as big as all outdoors. 


Discover the fun of trying to 
spot the prize winners .. . then 
trying your luck at the side- 
shows. Watch for the dates 
of country-fairs within your 
Magic Circle. Then take a drive. 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED 
76 St.Clair Avenue West, Toronto 7, Ontario 


Come out and play ... by car. A world of sunlight, 
soft breezes and fresh scenery awaits you. No pass- 
word needed. Just put the family in your car and 
start living. Start driving. 


This is one of a series of advertisements 
published to help you get more enjoy 
ment from your car. Ethyl of Canada’s 
Sarnia plant manufactures antiknock 
compounds, used by Canadian oil 
companies to improve their gasolines 
and your driving pleasure. 
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Labatt’s India Pale Ale—what more 
could a man want! Here’s an ale that’s 
truly different in its hearty strength, 
its full-bodied character. A real 

ale, brewed for men who enjoy the 
natural tang of hops, the full, 
satisfying flavour of malt. Carefully 
brewed in a century-old tradition 


for men who demand 


the zest and snap 
f a full-strength ale. 
This is your ale— 


Labatt’s India Pale Ale 


Anytime’s a good time with 


Labaftt's INDIA PALE ALE 
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so the legislature should come forward 
and codify the marriage contract as it has 
codified the law of the sale of goods 
Our marriage act could define the terms 
of the marriage by saying: “In the ab- 
sence of an agreement to the contrary the 
parties shall be deemed to have made the 
following representations and agreed to 
the following terms: (a) (b) (c), etc.” 

Within broad limits it should be open 
to the parties to vary their contract by a 
written memorandum but I suggest that 
i: great deal of needless unhappiness 
could be avoided if each party knew the 
terms of this contract. Such a suggestion 
will be vigorously condemned by a num 
ber of people, not because it Is intrinsi 
cally bad but because of the implication 
that a serious breach of the terms should 
leave open the possibility of termination 
These people repudiate the suggestion 
that marriage Is a contract. I suggest that 
in doing so they are confusing the civil 
and religious aspects of marriage. In the 
civil aspect it is a contract in law but in 
its religious aspect it Is usually described 
as a Sacrament 

It is my opinion that the religious 
aspect should not be touched by civil 
legislation but the civil aspect is severable 
The religious aspect is a matter for each 
church to regulate within the members 
of its own flock and to enforce these 
regulations by religious sanctions. The 
civil aspect. however, has to do with 
property and the rights of the individual, 
many of whom are members of no reli 
gious group. Just as individuals should 
not attempt to enforce their views on the 
religious bodies, those bodies should not 
attempt to enforce their views on others 

as these persons are doing now by in 
sisting that the two aspects be tied to 
gether for all purposes 

If we were to draft such implied terms 
of the marriage contract we could use. 
as a base, such parts of Judge Burke's 
reconciliation agreement as lend them 
selves to legal uses. For instance we could 
say that both parties entering marriage 
represent themselves as free of venereal 
disease. At present such a condition is 
not a legal ground for complaint. The 
woman should be taken as representing 
that she is not pregnant by another man 
\t present this fact gives the husband no 
legal remedy 

It could provide that no third person 
whether a relative or not, should be intro 
duced or kept in the household without 
the full consent of both husband and 
wife. It could provide that the parties 
agree to have children and afford each 
other a reasonable degree of sexual inter 
course. At present refusal of either is not 
a legal ground of complaint 

It could provide that the parties will 
live together if reasonably possible. At 
present our law gives no remedy for re 
fusal to live together except the wife 
right to support on desertion 

Of course there are many things that 
cannot be laid down by the law but a 
codification of the basic terms would 


make some people ilize what they were 


getting into. Too many people learn the 
hard way by bitter experience with re 
sulting frustration and unhappiness 

Judge Burke deals in his book with 
couples who have come to such a point 
in their marriage that they must seek the 
help of the court. By this time the mar 
riage is either broken or badly damaged 
If the parties knew the general terms be 
fore they entered this contract some mar 
riages would not occur. In others the 
parties would make an agreement on 
points that might well be vital to that 
particular couple and they could save 
themselves endless frustration and un 
happiness by so doing. 
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Holiday weekend in Calgary continued from page 23 


for Demi-tasse, we find that Demi is dry 
and has been returned to the table where 
a gibbet-like arm has dropped a plastic 
noose that will hold his head while he is 
clipped and manicured. 

As we leave to meet Merna and Willa 
at Coste House, Calgary’s Allied Arts 
Centre, I find it difficult to fit de luxe dog 
beauty parlors into the pattern of Cal- 
gary’s personality. Perhaps Pat Burns, the 
semi-literate meat-packing king, would 
have had the same bewilderment; cer- 
tainly it would be interesting to read 
what Bob Edwards might have to say 
about it if his Calgary Eye Opener were 
still being printed. 

I am reassured as I see the broad- 
brimmed hats on the street; more notice- 
able now with the current flower-pot 
style in men’s headwear. These and the 
white Stetsons for visiting dignitaries and 
the annual Calgary Stampede have always 
underlined Calgary’s rather calculated 
determination to be known as the poor 
man’s Canadian Dallas. Knowing that 
one can have his dog manicured, sham- 
pooed, curled, dyed and perfumed in 
Calgary shakes one’s faith a bit. It does 
not help too much to remember that last 
year's Stampede guest of honor was the 
Cisco Kid, for this year the honor was 
split three ways: Bat Masterson, the fast- 
est cane on television; Frank James, the 
fastest gun alive (in real life and with 
a real gun) and Bing Crosby. Crosby led 
the parade, but it is possible that the 
lapse in tradition will not be repeated 
for another ten years. 

Yet Calgary is still a genuinely horsey 
city, with well-attended horse shows in 
spring and fall, race meets in spring, sum- 
mer and fall, and possibly the highest 
population in Canada of horses owned 
by people simply for the pleasure of 
ricging them. 

And it has other interests besides the 
Stampede and horses and beef and oil 
and pipelines. It is a city of well over 
one hundred churches, one hundred 
schools and colleges, more than one hun- 
dred various clubs and associations, the 
Institute of Technology and Art suppiy- 
ing advanced vocational and semi-profes- 
sional training. There are nine golf 
courses. In the old days the city boasted 
only Andy Baxter's Crystal swimming 
pool, a wild and merry Saturday hell of 
shouts and splashing, quite unable to 
handle all the July and August swimmers 
so that the overflow went outside to dive 
from Louise Bridge. Today there are six 
swimming pools and I see no boys’ jack- 
knifed bodies hanging in mid-air over 
the race of the Bow River. 

Merna and Willa are already waiting 
for us at Coste House, Calgary’s Allied 
Arts Centre, the heart of Calgary's cul- 
tural life. In Coste House traveling art 
collections are displayed regularly, classes 
given in drama. creative writing, cera- 
mics, sculpturing, adult and children’s 
ballet; film clubs meet here, as do the 
Calgary branch of the Canadian Authors 
Association, model train buffs, and high- 
fidelity music lovers 

Saturday morning is children’s time at 
Coste House, and as we enter the gabled 
old mansion with red tiled roof, little 
girls are already coming out with string- 
ed slippers swinging. We are too late for 
the dancing classes but Archie Key, the 
managing director, takes us downstairs 
to a large bare room where eighteen 


children crouch and kneel creatively over 
brilliant tempera paintings; they are sur- 
rounded by moist raw potatoes sliced in 
half and carved to form primitive print- 
ing blocks. 

Willa has flown to the centre of the 


“I find it difficult to fit the de luxe dog beauty parlors into Calgary’s personality pattern”’ 


room and is squatting beside a little girl 
there. 

“I want to do some too.” 

The little girl is polite but she is cau- 
tious and moves aside her painting of a 
green-eyed Indian in cerise leggings and 


salmon shirt starred with purple potato- 
print discs. She is a natural iittle mother 
too, showing Willa how to hold the pota- 
to block and press it firmly against the 
paper. 

While Willa is engrossed we go across 


freedom at your doorstep 


For only pennies, you can have a share 
of freedom delivered right to your door- 
step. The newspaper you read is tangi- 
ble proof of the right of every Canadian 
to think, speak and write freely. 


Freedom of the press, the right to free 
expression, to vote, to trial by jury, to 
an education for our children are to be 
treasured among the blessings of our 
nation. And high among them is the 


products. 


right to compete, to contend for busi- 
ness through service and through re- 
search leading to high-quality, low-cost 


Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited 
stands up and is counted among those 
who believe that all these liberties—and 
not least those inherent in our system of 
free enterprise—must be preserved with 
care and vigilance. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED \W_Z 
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“Suppose | hadn’t been saved...’ 
Tells How $1.75 a Month 


= Doubles Insurance Protection 


“Two 


wamped oul boat. | wa 


urmmers ago during 1 fishing trip a sudden quall 
knocked unconscious, but my 
snion was able til hel 
ompanion was able to Keep me al oat until help came, 


“Thi 


Confederation Life 


the value of my $10,000 
I had added an Accidental 


Death and Dismemberment Clause. Had | not been saved. Confederation 


narrow escape drove home to me 
poliey. For $1.75 a month 


would have paid my wife twice the face value of the policy —$20,000 instead 


of $10,000 


of all deaths are accidental. And while I know insurance 


provide financial protection tor my family and 


Policy 


Senefit Pays: 


A $10,000 Confederation Accidental 


and Dismemberment 


with Death 


Liheral ca 


$10,000 if vou die from natural cause 


vyments for non-fatal dismemberment accidents and 


$20,000 if you die by accident. 


$30,000 if you die by accident while a passenger in a commercial 


bus, taxi, street car, train ship or commercial aireralt, or ina hre 


in a hotel, theatre, school or government building. 


PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for Free Folder desc ribing the New 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment Benefit 


| Confederation Life Ass« ciation, 

| 321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5 | 
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Irene Lee 
With 
children 


the hall to a room where Mrs 
supervises a class of six-year-olds 
gouging, caressing thumbs the 
work each on a lump of blue-grey clay 
They are 

In order to get Willa away from her 


doing self-portraits 


potatoes we have to promise her that 
her Calgary present will be potato 
paints Willa’s instructor, Katie Ohe 
gives Merna particulars on the paper 
ind brushes and paints, tells us we can 


get them at the Canadian Art Galleries 
We leave after we find Orme upstairs 
at the Coste House piano 

House Centre had no bu 
reaucratic birth thirteen years ago when 
it was one of the first of its kind on the 
North American continent. A small group 
of what Archie Key has called “cultural 


opium - eaters” contributed the twelve 


hundred dollars rent necessary for the 


old) mansion 


which houses the centre 
Now it is nourished by a grant of four 
thousand dollars a year from the city. 
has ougtrown Coste House and plans to 
move to a new four-hundred-thousand 
home 


We go to lunch at the Palliser Hotel 


dollar 


coffee shop. then on to the Canadian Art 
Galleries. where the proprietor, Mr. Tur 
ner. obligingly takes the lid off each tin 
of tempera block paint to show Willa tts 
color. One is so vivid that she smells it 
since anything so brilliant and lovely 
must smell brilliant and lovely. Her face 
lifts from it with disappointment: no 
smell, just a Prussian-blue tip for her 
nose. She tries the softness of a brush 
against her cheek, which is perhaps as 
fine a way as any to assess the quality of 
paint brushes 

After a brief call at the Premier Cycle 
Store. where Orme buys a baseball and 
Hughie a light for his bicycle. we go east 
toward St. George's Island and the Cal 
gary Zoo. Even before we park the cat 
we can see the giant life-size dinosaurs 
rearing up from the trees and shrubbery 
at the south end. The children are racing 


ahead past the deer and buffalo paddocks 


JASPER 


toward the children’s section of the zoo 

Now all the children are crowding at 
the entrance to the children’s zoo section 
as Stewart Sluth, the zoo keeper, enters 
with Cindy. Cindy is soft and fawn color- 
ed, her tail never stilled in its lazy sweep 
ing. She is months old and 
a hundred and forty pounds, an 
Tom Baines 
the z00's Cindy 
was orphaned three days after birth and 
Sluth kitchen. Hughie 
strokes her and says that he can “feel 


eighteen 
weighs 
up-to-now playful lion cub 
curator tells us 


raised the 


her purring. then jumps back as she hugs 
his leg in her paws. Orme ts fascinated by 
her eyes. dark wells of fearful innocence 


reminding Merna of a little girl who has 


got into her mother’s mascara 

We visit the dinosaurs originated by 
the late Dr. O. H. Patrick, sculpted in 
life size from concrete over iron reinforc 
ing rods. metal and lath by John Kanerva 
Most salient is the bronto 
yellow 
belly twelve feet from the ground, his 


of Calgary 


saurus. moss green. his under 
lizard head lifting almost to the tips of 
the pine he 
hundred-and-twenty-ton replica (roughly 
twice the weight of the real thing) has. 


from his armpits to his navel, such non 


browses on. This a one 


paleontological data as a heart and 
cupid’s arrow. Connie H. loves Mel J 
Harold Loves Claudette, Ewart Wilson 
Great Falls, Montana, U.S.A., 1956 

Orme has finally coaxed Willa down 
from the brontosaurus’ seventeenth verte 
bra and we drive back to our hotel 

The children eat their Saturday dinner 
Orme 
leaves the Palliser piano to supervise din 
ner. ordering for Willa and Hughie, pay 
ing the check and tipping for the first 
time in his life 

While Merna baby-sits with Willa. 1 
Hughie to the 
Fonight is a Celebrity Series 


alone in the Palliser coffee shop 


take Orme and Jubilee 
Auditorium 
night: violin and piano recital by Jascha 
and Tossy Spivakovsky. an event of great 
importance for the boys. since both play 


the piano—Orme with eagerness, Hughie 


By Simpkins 
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1, “Like a fly on a cobweb. That’s how 
I felt travelling above 1800 feet of space 
on a tyrolean traverse in Alberta last 
month,” writes an American friend of 
Canadian Club. “My guide, John Dodds, 
had schooled me in the traverse. “Only 
way toclimb that rock needle’ he'd said. 
He went first. Then it was my turn... 
and | nearly chickened out. But that 


rocky spire was a challenge. 


“Back in Banff. John insisted on 
celebrating tightrope act with 
his best—Canadian Club! It was 


natural to meet my favourite at 
Canada’s famous mountain resort. 
1 find it wherever discriminating 
people eather.” 

Why this world-wide popularity ? 
Its the distinctive light, satisfying 


flavour of Canadian Club. You can 


2. “Rigging the aerial bridge had been 3. «1 didn’t look down until I'd made it stay with it allevening long .. . in 
John’s job. Lt took nimble climbing, lots of safely across. John assured me we hadn’t been cocktails before dinner, and tall ones cs 
after. Try Canadian Club yourself 


reckless. but [hate to think what might have 


time. Fascinated by the patient engineer- 
sted that and vou ll see why it is served in 


ing, | didn’t have a chance to lose my nerve 
until Lsaw John on the other side. Then it 


happened if a rope had slipped. li 
we rappel down, using our climbir 


every notable club, hotel or bar the 


ropes as 


Was up to me, friction brakes. wor ld over. 


IN 87 LANDS..." THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 
$6 99 
Mtb 


A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT OF — 


HIRAM WALKER =< 


AND SONS, LIMITED 
DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISK/ES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


APPOINTMENT 
TO Her MasestTy Queen ELIZABETH 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUS” WHISKY 
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: with the same stoicism he would reserve back in the dusk which becomes filled The boys murmur that they enjoyed 
44 for the datly wearing of a hair shirt with Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, Chopin, the concert 
y 1m Hughie obviously approves of every listen to sonatas and nocturnes and “Which selections did you like?” asks 
x sey thing about this four-and-one-half-mil dances, imploring and melancholy and Tossy Spivakovsky, the master violinist. 
iy lion-doljar auditorium constructed as a gay and wonderful “The third and the fifth ones,” Hughie 
Me monument to Alberta's Golden Jubilee When the curtain has swept together says. 
% the great shallow crescent of the lobby for the last time, we go to the green “Why?” 
7a with its fluted columns and light-studded room to meet the Spivakovskys. Jascha is “They were Bach.” 
Dy ceiling, the lingering stir and anticipatory an electric-haired block of a man in his “You like Bach?” 
14 excitement of the concert-goers, the fur white tie and tails and has the most tre Orme and Hughie nod. “Mother likes 
i stoled women, the great vaulting ceiling mendous hands we have ever seen, much Bach a lot too,” Hughie volunteers. 
27 within, the acres and acres of curtain like those of our ranching friend west of “So you like them because they were 
& before the stage, the red velvet seats High River who once killed a wounded Bach?” 
5, The house lights go out and we sit grizzly with a fence rail “Yes,” Hughie explains to the violin- 
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ist, “you see, they were piano solos.” 

The hewn face of Jascha, the pianist, 
breaks suddenly into animated delight. 
He seizes Hughie’s face between his great 
hands. “Aha—aha—a pianist! The little 
boy is a pianist!” 

“Not so much as Orme,” Hughie has 
the grace to explain. “He’s grade eight, 
Toronto Conservatory, and he can play 
Salute To The Dawn pretty good.” 

Waiting for our taxi outside the audi- 
torium, I see that Hughie is shivering 
under his light sports jacket. At 3,438 
feet Calgary is Canada’s highest city and 
the evening breeze off the mountains is 
cold even in mid-summer. 

Merna and I go to a late dinner at Hy’s 
Steak House, started by the brothers 
Bernie and Hy Aisenstat four years ago. 
Here we eat in the usual supper-club 
dusk, lit with occasional flares from the 
charcoal fire behind curved glass where 
steaks are being broiled. 

Hy’s steaks have been picked from the 
finest foothills beef at the packing plant, 
set aside to hang for twenty-seven to 
thirty-five days. The onion soup has a 
sound foundation; the garlic bread and 
tossed salad conform to the excellence 
of the steaks. The service under Freddie 
Mastro, captain of the waiters, original- 
ly of Montreal and trained in the Baha- 
mas, is deft and unostentatious. The 
steaks themselves start at $2.90 for an 
eight-ounce New York sirloin and go as 
high as $3.70 for a twelve-ounce filet 

Until a few months ago Hy’s listed a 
“gourmet steak”: forty-eight ounces at 
$6.50. We ask Ida Aisenstat if they ever 
sold any of these and she says, “A few.” 
Merna and I had not thought there were 
enough St. Bernards around Calgary to 
make such a listing worthwhile. 

We sleep late Sunday morning and 
go out to the new Calgary Airport to 
have lunch but find that the restaurant 
is closed. We eat instead at the Cross 
Roads Motel nearby, one of Calgary's 
forty motels. 

After picking up Demi-Tasse and Beau 
at the kennels, we turn south on the 
Macleod Trail to leave the city where 
William Aberhart breathed chalk dust 
and sweeping compound as he taught 
Calgary's children in the days before he 
built the Prophetic Bible Institute on 
West Eighth Avenue or founded the 
Social Credit movement 

It is still the warm and informal city 
of twenty-three years ago: bigger, weal 
thier, as extroverted. Our weekend has 
been one for the children, really, and has 
achieved some sort of catharsis for them 
Orme is busy with his music theory; Willa 
sleeps with her parcel of potato paints 
lovingly clutched in her arms; Hughie 
stares absently out at the Rockies 

In half an hour we will be back at 
Walden Pond. * 
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Death is not inevitable continued from page 15 


It must be clear that the speed at which 
medicine approaches this solution de- 
pends to a very large extent on how 
many capable researchers are financially 
able to follow up promising lines of in- 
quiry. Until the end of the search is 
reached, five hundred thousand people 
or more will die every year on this con- 
tinent from heart and blood-vessel dis- 
eases 

But even after heart disease has been 
curbed or defeated, a larger problem re- 
mains. At the present stage of knowledge, 
elderly people saved from heart disease 
will soon succumb to one of the other 
illnesses that attack the weaknesses of 
old age. Defenses can be found against 
these diseases too, of course, but it seems 
to me that a more rewarding approach 
may be to look into the nature of the 
weaknesses and, if possible. remove them. 
My associates and I are now experiment- 
ing along this line, and we have had 
some curious and unexpected results that 
make us believe in its promise more firm- 
ly than before 

As I mentioned at the outset, bio- 
chemists long ago discovered a method 
of keeping tissue alive and healthy for 
indefinite periods. The tissue is bottled in 
a watery solution of nourishing sub- 
stances. As long as the living cells are 
removed regularly, cleansed, and return- 
ed to a fresh solution, they show no sign 
of deterioration. Uncleansed, they die. 


The value of guesswork 


This indicates that the guess most 
often offered at the moment to explain 
the weaknesses of old age may be worth 
looking into. According to this guess, 
during life the system of cells that makes 
up an animal produces waste substances 
a little faster than the system can get rid 
of them. In the course of life the residue 
of waste that builds up interferes with 
the nourishment of the cells, and the 
deterioration of old age sets in. 

If this is the mechanism of aging, there 
should be at least two ways of avoiding 
it: either by slowing down the rate of 
waste production or by helping the sys- 
tem to destroy its waste and get rid of 
it. These are the possibilities we are look- 
ing into now. They are guesswork, of 
course, but as far as our work is con- 
cerned it doesn't matter much whether 
these particular guesses happen to be 
accurate or not. To a scientist any hy- 
pothesis is expendable; you might call it 
a launching platform for testing ideas. 

In testing these ideas about age we 
discovered a new form of life with some 
odd and suggestive characteristics. It 
came about in this way: 

We began by trying to find out what 
happens when you form an air sac in- 
side an animal's body. sealed beneath 
the skin. During these experiments we 
planted a small tube, open at both ends, 
in the body of a rat. We now know that 
every time you plant a tube beneath an 
animal's skin in this way, several un- 
usual changes take place. First, a fluid 
similar to blood plasma but richer in 
protein begins to fill the empty tube 
Then membranes of living tissue grow 
across both open ends of the tube and 
seal the fluid in. The membranes, which 
I call basal plates, and the fluid both 
contain fibrin, the clotting agent in blood 
The fibrin filaments in the basal plates 


soon begin to be pulled toward the 
centre of the plates by the process doc- 
tors call wound shrinkage, a process you 
see taking place every time you cut your 
finger. 
Meanwhile the fibrin suspended in the 


“Even after heart disease has been curbed or defeated, old age 


fluid between the plates gathers together 
and shrinks into a thin cord. Then the 
cord floating in the fluid catches the fib- 
rin gathered at the centre of the basal 
plates. Now the two membranes are con- 
nected by a cord of dead fibrin. 


will still take its toll’’ 


At this point living cells begin to de- 
scend the cord from the membrane plates 
at each end, like a spark sputtering down 
a fuse. When they meet in the middle, 
the cord is alive. It quickly organizes 
iteslf as a living organ, essentially like 
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research has mastered heart disease there 
will be a dramatic leap in these extra 
and when we begin to master old 


There 


years 
age their number will leap again 
is, as I said, no theoretical limit. 

Yet the people of Canada in 1959 de- 
cided to underwrite research against dis 


ease in the amount of roughly sixty 
three cents each, the national average 


of our total research budget. I persist in 
doubting that most people would know 
ingly place a bargain-basement price of 
sixty-three cents a year on the hope of 
prolonging their own lives for ten days 
mush more, but the 

It contrasts 
the paral 
clowns in 
criminally 


uses we make of 


less for ten years or 


fact is impossible to evade 
and, remembering 
yzed children watching the 
thei perhaps even 
with some of the other 
We have, for one, just finish 


curiously 


mirrors, 


our wealth 

ed spending about twenty-five dollars 
each for an airplane that never flew 
the four-hundred-million-dollar Arrow 
This is more money than Canada has 
spent on disease research in its entire 
history 


I am convinced there can be only one 
the disastrous values implicit 
in these This is the mistake | 
have been referring to as the cheap view 


reason for 


figures 


of life—the false belief that disease, sen 
ility and death are inevitable 

Disease. senility and death, 1 repeat 
can be combatted and largely defeated 
Until they are overcome, all life is in 
the balance. Moreover. to overcome 


them at a much faster rate than our pres 
ent astronomical 
outlays. By yearly sixty- 
three cents for medical research we might 


one does not call for 


doubling our 


double our rate of progress. By quad- 
rupling it to something like three dollars 
a year, still an insignificant amount be 
side the hundred dollars a year we each 
spend for military defense, we would 


probably come close to making full use 
of all the capable brains available 
facilities in the country 


and 


This is a limited and realistic objec 
tive. Given full knowledge of the facts 
as I have gone over them here, there 
cannot be many people who would quar 
rel with either the amount or the pur 
pose. Still, it seems clear from all I have 
said that this reasonable objective is be 
yond the competence of our present 
methods of financing medical research 


There is dispute between private vol 
their right to mo 


appeals for the various diseases 


ntary bodies about 


nopolize 


There ts disagreement among federal 
provincial and municipal government 
about where re sponsibility lies for under 
writing projects the private 
groups cannot cope with. And while 


> re ad 
these no doubt weighty disputes are de 
disease 


than 


bated. efforts to overcome 


given less financial priority 


ni Durying its victims 


ceties of 
rhe 


haps be pointed 


lives in the balance. it should per 


out, are not in a 
They are the lives of the 
When the public 


death, the cheap 


private hands 


public itself 


entire 
adopts a clear view of 


view of life will no longer be able to 
dictate public I think it is fan 
to say that to delay this change of mind 


own * 


decisions 


murder—our 


QUIET! 


From years of strain and stress I've filec 


This fact away to keep 


In any home a problem child 
Is one who's not asleep 

P. J. Blackwell 
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Will our national emblem vanish? 


continued from page 17 


“Already alarmed, shade-tree experts fear an epidemic similar to the birch dieback of the 1930s” 


ind virulent killers from the Old World 
is soon as they appeared on this con 
tinent. But this is not true of the maple 
dieback 


Many shade-tree authorities believe. 


however, that there is already enough 
vidence to justify their alarm. They 
point to the similarity between mapie 
lieback and the birch dieback that has 
killed large numbers of eastern Canadian 
birches since the 1930s and which still 
has forest pathologists arguing over Its 
cause, even after twenty years of study 
lhe present maple dieback, they say, 
could similarly develop into a_ severe 
killer, even though it does not .ppeat 
to be caused or spread by any living 
parasitic organism 

\ few tree diseases are caused by 
bacteria and viruses, but the commonest 
ind most prolific disease organisms In 
trees are minute fungi relatives of 
mushrooms and toadstools. They spread 
»y dust-like spores and most of them 
“row as network of microscopic 
thread-like strands which spread through 
ie water-carrying pores of the wood 
Che killing process is not fully under 


stood, but forest pathologists believe the 


fungi usually block off the water-carry 
ng ducts. strangling the tree’s circulatory 
ystem, or produce poisons which kill 
e tree 


First case seven years ago 


Many disease-like conditions are ac 
tually caused by disturbances in tne 
trees natura environment These dis 


turbances may be slow climatic changes 
vradual alterations in soil composition 
or temperature, or long-term fluctuations 
in water supply. One theory for birch 
lieback is that it is caused by an increase 
of one degree in average soil temper 


gh the year as a result of 


our climate 

Environmental disturbances or dis 
ases can affect leaves through “wilts 
“diebacks Wilts occur when water 
upply to the leaves is cut off by a 


lockage in a main branch or trunk. The 


eaves wither, curl and die \ wilt 
iffected tree thus dies from the inside 
out whereas diebacks start in outer! 
twigs and progress inward. In diebacks 


he leaves die in a manner that ts more 


ike the natural death of leaves in the 


The maples afflicted in the present ou 


xreak show typical dieback symptom 
Leaves turn pale or yellow on a few 
outer and usually upper branches. Then 
they usually turn brown or, in a few 


cases. take on autumn colors. The fol 
owing year the maple shows only dead 
naked twigs where the disease struck 
Meanwhile the paling and browning of 
eaves has moved to a larger and more 
central portion of the tree and in another 
ear whole branches dic. The whole tree 
may die in two or three years, although 
it usually takes longer, and foresters are 
not certain yet that a maple afflicted 
with dieback is sure to die 

What now appears to have been the 
first report of maple dieback was made 
in 1952. Harold F. Wilson, of Markdale 
Ont.. had a hundred-acre woodlot, about 
half of which was maple. He was proud 
of his bush, kept cattle out of it and 
cared for it well, because within ten 


vears it could start providing him with 


it carefully 


furniture-quality saw logs. shocked to find that in a year a disease Danes examined the bush, expecting to 

He had cleaned all defective trees out had swept through his maples and in find what is known as Verticillium wilt, 
two years previously but had not sections of the bush half of the trees a fairly common disease of maples that 

i for about one year were already dead. Alarmed, he notified never becomes epidemic or a_ serious 
when, in the summer of 1952, he went Ernest Danes. provincial zone foreste! killer. Danes recognized that this was 
berries. Wilson was at Owen Sound something very different from Vertici/ 
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lium and notified federal department of 
agriculture forest pathologists at To- 
ronto 

Since it was an isolated occurrence, 
and since woodlot diebacks like this 
ire not uncommon because of altering 
environmental factors, authorities de 
cided on a wait-and-see policy The de 
cision seemed justified, because for four 
years there were no new developments 
Wilson's 
but no serious outbreaks of a maple 


woodlot continued to die back, 


dieback were reported elsewhere 

The next development was in Hamil 
ton. In 1955 Hamilton arborist Gordon 
McNair launched a two-year tree clean 
up program in which all dead wood was 
cut from the city’s trees. The following 
year McNair was surprised to discover 
that in his maples there were many new, 
freshly killed branches appearing 

“We don't know how long it had been 
going on,” he says. “The fact we had a 
lot of new killing didn’t become apparent 
until after we had cut out all the old 
stuff and had a clean start.” McNair 
sent samples of dying branches to the 
forest pathology laboratory at Maple 
but scientists there were unable to find 
any known disease 

That fall, the staff at Maple got re 
ports that something was killing road- 
side maples around Whitby, east of 
Toronto. Dr. James Reid investigated 
found thirty-six trees dead and discov 
ered dieback symptoms prevalent along 
roads throughout an extensive area east 


and north of Toronto 


Wisconsin’s alarming outbreak 


The Hamilton and Whitby occurrences 
presented the forest pathologists with 
what is probably their toughest task — 
diagnosing troubles in city and roadside 
trees. It's a tough job because such trees 
are always fighting for their lives against 
man’s encroachments. Pavements and 
sewers drain away their water supply; 
smoke, dust and fumes foul the air they 
breathe; compaction of soil by traffic 
and roadside fill cuts off air from the 
roots; gas leaks and the salt used on 
winter ice may ruin their soil; and they 
are always fighting wounds inflicted by 
traffic accidents, telephone and power 
company pruners, girdling fence wires, 
sewer diggers and boys with hatchets 

Because of these hazards, forest path- 


about disease 


ologists rarely 


signs in city and roadside tree inless 
there is evidence that the same disease 


atura an iv abie 


universities, Stale and fecera: Zove 

departments joined forces in a giganti 
research program to find 1US€ nd 
methods of control. But no causal fungi 


or bacteria could be detected 


In light of the Wisconsin development, 
Ontario’s scattered dieback reports sud- 
denly assumed serious significance. Late 
in the summer of 1957 provincial forest- 
ers and rangers were instructed to check 
carefully for maple dieback in natural 
forest stands. It was found in several 
new localities in Grey and Bruce coun- 
ties south oi Georgian Bay — the same 
general area where Harold Wilson had 
reported maple dieback five years before 
And much of it was in natural woodlots 
It seemed to have the same symptoms 
as in Wisconsin, but it wasn’t killing 
trees as rapidly. 

That winter U. S. foresters reported 


that their routine forest-disease surveys 
the previous summer had turned up 
much maple dieback in scattered regions 
from Pennsylvania to Maine. It was most 
serious in Vermont and New Hampshire 
It was similar to Wisconsin's, yet a thou- 
sand miles separated the outbreaks, with 
Ontario about midway between. 

As soon as leaves began to unfold in 
the spring of 1958, the Ontario survey 
was resumed. It soon became apparent 
that maple dieback was now fairly wide- 
spread in southern Ontario but didn't 
exist in the hardwood forests from Mus- 
koka northward. The survey covered 
three hundred and thirty-nine woodlots 


The hippo that took 
a Detroit River holiday 


Of all the strange creatures that 
have been found swimming in the 
Detroit River—baby alligators, a 
fugitive sea lion and, in times past. 
even the occasional rumrunner- 
the strangest by far was a hippo- 
potamus 

The hippo was part of a P. T 
Barnum menagerie being ferried 
from Windsor to Detroit one 
spring day in the 1860s by the 
side- wheel steamer Gem At 
midstream a quarrel broke out 
m the animals and the hippo 
1 out of the fracas. He back 
nto the river 

vaS prepared to pay 
well for a rescue. But few river 


krat - trappers, small 


D odscow hands had 
equipment or the in 
mn to capture two tons of 


Tr la after the escape and 


flown river at Petit Cote 
La Salle) which was already 
g radish capital 


aimed Pete Nadeau 
Suddenly a 
read broke water. Then, 

corded in William Baubie’s 
me, French-Canadian Verse 


ng his nets 


English 


“An’ purtey soon, lak beeg bal- 
loon, wid ugly eye an’ nose 

De hippopot expose heeself an’ 
from de wataire rose.” 


Pete broke for the woods be- 
hind the radish fields along the 
river. The hippo lumbered up the 
bank and smelled the radishes 
After months of feeding on nothing 
but musty old hay, he began to 
gorge himself 

When word spread that their 
prize crops were vanishing into the 
chomping jaws of a strange creature 
of the deep, the radish farmers of 
Essex county were ready to fight. 
But by the time their forces were 
rallied the hippo was disarmed. 
After gulping acres of radishes the 
beast was suffering from what must 
have been the mightiest stomach 
ache of Canadian history 

Hobbled and prodded into mo- 
tion, he walked docilely to a 
woodscow and was floated to De- 
troit where he rejoined the circus 

Pete Nadeau? The best evidence 
is that he decided ‘o become a 
back-country farmer—the farther 
back the better 
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“Searching for maple dieback, 


n southern Ontario and maple dieback 
was found in two hundred and seventy- 
two of them 

Dr. Reid who directed the survey 
cautioned: “This doesn’t mean that two 
hundred and seventy-two out of every 
three hundred and thirty-nine woodlots 
in the province have maple dieback. We 
wanted to find maple dieback for study 
purposes and we looked only at wood 
lots where we had reason to believe that 
dieback might be present.” 

But the dieback was found from To 
ronto and Lake Simcoe westward to 
Lake Huron, and from Georgian Bay 
southward to Lake Erie. It was most 
severe In two regions in Grey aad 
Bruce counties, where they had found 
it the year before, and in a small area 
south of Lake Simcoe. There seemed to 
be no link with the Wisconsin outbreak, 
because five hundred miles and two of 
the Great Lakes stood between 

Reid and his staff now began tedious 
and complicated testing to find any at 
tacking organism that might be causing 
the disease. The culprit might be any 
one of a great many fungi and bacteria 

or none of them. 

Samples of affected branches. twigs. 
leaves or leaf stems were taken from 
some four hundred maples. At the forest 
pathology lab at Maple the sampies were 
surface-sterilized by dipping them in al- 
cohol te kill any fungi or bacteria pres 
ent as surface contaminants Then 
quarter-inch wood chips or leaf frag 
ments were placed on small trays of 
agar, a gelatin-like culture medium con 
taining chemical nutrients which induce 
growth of micro-organisms. Any organ 
ism present begins growing out on the 
surface of the agar in a small circular, 
widening mat. These mats, resembling 
growths of mold, produce a variety of 
halo-like concentric patterns and colors, 
often very beautiful, and microscopic 
examination will usually identify for the 
expert the species of organism producing 
them 

Reid and his staff studied their cul- 
tures week after week, but the tiny, 
spreading, mold-like mats on the agar 
plates had no conclusive story to tell. 

“We found some Verticillium wilt.” 
Reid said, “and all the usual fungi spe- 
cies that produce rot in wood, but noth- 
ing turned up often and consistently 
enough to be the cause of the maple 
dieback 

Meanwhile, during the summer of 
1958, there was a puzzling but encourag- 
ing change in Wisconsin. The dieback 
there was as prevalent as the year before, 
but it had lost the deadly virulence it 
had in 1957. No longer were whole trees 
dying suddenly as they had the previous 
year. Wisconsin authorities were so en 
couraged that several phases of the big 
research project launched in 1957 were 
halted. 

So 1958 ended with a confusing pic- 
ture: Maple dieback was known now to 
be widespread in Ontario; the Wisconsin 
scare had ended as dramatically and in- 
explicably as it began; there was no 
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change in the New England situation; 
and nowhere had a cause or explanation 
been discovered 

There was another question now that 
needed careful study: is there a definite 
and demonstrable spread of the dieback 
from tree to tree, indicating that an or 
ganism is involved. or is it turning up 
haphazardly, suggesting that some wide 
spread environmental influence such as 


climate is responsible? This is the prob- 
lem that Ontario scientists are tackling 
in 1959 

They are doing it by keeping a de- 
tailed, month-by-month branch-by 
branch record of the dieback’s progress 
on some fifteen hundred individual trees 
Last spring about seventy plots, each one 
tenth of an acre, were staked out in dis 


eased woodlots throughout southern 


forest pathologists found it in 272 out of 339 Ontario woodlots” 


Ontario, most of them at the edge of 
diseased tracts so that each plot would 
contain some healthy as well as sick 
trees. The average plot has around 
twenty mature trees on it Every tree 
has been numbered with yellow paint 
and its initial condition recorded by 
placing it in one of seventeen different 
completely 
Each plot 


health categories, from 
healthy” to “completely dead 
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Part 7: If you're to develop 
Mature, Wel 


Orien- 


into a 
Adjusted, 


tated, Balanced sort of a tel- 


Properly 


low with Sound Judgment 


you must learn to shun the 
sham. You must learn to see 
beyond the Trivia of Life and 
Abiding 


into the Essential 


Truth 
So when you're old enoug! 


to enjoy a gia 


choose an honest, sound, 
mellow WHISKY. If yor 
take The Writer’s Earnest 


SticK to 


Advice 
Gilbey’s Golden Velvet 


you 
There are no feminine frills 
and furbelows about Gilbey 
Golden Velvet. No blinding 
you with science and foll 
wrappers, plush bag 
Chippendale 
decanters. No, 


chests, orf 
throwaway 
you get a bottle filled with a 
real whisky. Gilbey distills 
the pure spirit of life itsell 
; . the straight 
And if 


your local 


original 
Elixir perchance 
Liquor Store has 
it in stock it 1s scarce 


you'll know it by the one 


label that looks like 


little 
this: 


re visited 


periodical 
on spread within individual trees or to 
healthy tree And other fac 
tor uch as soil type, moisture content 
ind exposure (o wind and sunlight are 
being studied to determine whether any 


of these are influencing the dieback and 


pread 
It may be many months before any 
thing conclusive has emerged from these 
tudies Meanwhile the forest pathol 


ogists refuse to get alarmed 


We have no good evidence that it | 


spreading eriously if at all say Dt 
Reid. “It exists over a large region, but 
it i$ spotty, and in actual total no great 
irea is involved. It is not nearly as viru 


lent as what Wisconsin had in 1957 
What we are 
tionary so that we'll be equipped with 


ome basic knowledge about it if it does 


doing is purely precau 


suddenly into something 
serious 

Reid doesnt expect their plot studies 
to show any significant spreading. nor 
doe he expect now to find that any 
fungus OF 


the disease 


bacterial parasite Is causing 
although sampling and lab 


culturing ts still continuing. The 


oratory 


fact that it seems to have sprung up 
ndependently in several widely separat 
ed parts of the continent suggests strong 
ly, he believes. that some general and 
widespread environmental change may 
be producing it 

Since the climate of temperate North 
America has been slowly warming ove! 


the past couple of decade the cause 


could be something associated with this 


such as periods 


groundwater tables, increas 


hortened winter rest 
diminishing 
ing soil temperatures, an increase in leaf 
evaporation, or a combination of thes« 
dieback 


example of nature applying its old law 


If so, the mapk would be an 


of survival of the fitiest. the less adapt 
able members of the species dying out 
the adaptable ones surviving, producing 
in the process a new maple race adapted 
to the altered environmental conditions 
Meanwhile city and roadside maples 


n many areas continue showing sever: 


deterioration. Hamilton, four years after 
another sixty 


the tree clean-up. now has 
or seventy maples in advanced stages of 
dieback. At least half the maples on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way, the super-highway 
between Toronto and the Niagara Pen 
insula, are diseased and a number have 
recently died, and some disease has be 
gun killing maples in Ottawa 

Dr. Reid says it is impossible to tell 
vet whether the trouble in these city and 
roadside trees is the same as the dieback 
in forest trees. “It all looks the same 
he says, “but there may be no connec 
tion. We don't know enough about fac 
tors affecting shade trees in various areas 
to be able to say 

Hamilton arborist Gordon McNair be 
lieves it is an infectious disease. “We 
agree that city trees live in a pretty in 
hospitable environment,” he said, “but 
they have always had that environment: 
it hasn't changed 

And the shade-tree authorities are nol 
government 
claim that the factors affecting health 


mollified when scientists 
and vigor of shade trees are too complex 
to unravel with current knowledge of 
the subject. The National Shade Tree 
Conference was critical of the way all 
present federal government research into 
tree diseases is concentrated only on 
trees of timber value 

\ good shade tree in a park. or by 
a street or highway is as valuable as 
half a dozen like it back in the bush 
McNair says. “You cant 


measure the value of every tree by how 


somewhere 


many voard feet it will provide a saw 
mill. If scientists dont understand our 
shade tree 


diseases and problems, as 


they claim. it’s time we started finding 


is too late 


out before 

Is it too late now for the maple? The 
mystery of the maple dieback seems no 
nearer an answer, and while its mystery 
remains there is always a threat. Is tt 


merely Darwin's evolution remolding a 


to fit a changing environment 
Or is Canada’s national emblem in dire 


species 


peril from an unknown and _ invisible 


foe’? 
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MACLEA 
‘Remember, it was you who wouldn't have 
a dog around the house.’ 
Next week Part 8—UNCORKING 
MACLEAN’S 
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Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like ‘‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!" 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of 2 
famous scientific institute 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
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London Letter continued from page 10 


which had long been a mystery: “Why 
in 1914 did you declare yourself a 
conscientious : objector?” 

(The reason for recalling so personal 
and so strange a moment in his career 
was to try and understand the motive 
behind it. As the son of a lowly paid 
London policeman he had lost the sight 
of one eye when he was a mere child 
because of an accident in his home. 
Therefore when he was called up for 
war service in 1914 he had merely to 
plead the loss of his eye to be declared 
unfit for military service.) 

“I was a stubborn chap,” he said. “I 
guess that’s the reason.” 

When the 1914 war broke out Mor- 
rison was a part-time secretary of the 
London Labor Party at a salary of one 
pound a week. “Rightly or wrongly,” he 
said, “I believed that it was an imperial- 
istic war. They couldn't have called me 
up with just one eye in my head but I 
thought it would be cowardly to shirk 
military service on that count.” 

Incidentally when he was summoned 
before the tribunal he refused to plead 
his physical disability. It is to the credit 
of the tribunal that they accepted his 
plea of conscience. 

“If you had that moment with the 
tribunal to live over again.” I asked, 
‘would you take the same decision?’ 

“That is a question | often put to 
myself,” he answered. “I’m not sure that 
1 know the answer.” 

Fate can be a cruel jester as well as 
a great benefactor. The one-eyed cock- 
ney was sent by the authorities to work 
for a market gardener in the rural dis- 
trict of Letchworth. There he met Mar- 
garet Kent, the pretty daughter of ideal- 
istic working-class parents. She liked 
books and especially she liked dancing. 
So did young Morrison. They married in 
1919, when the world had returned to 
sanity. She encouraged him to entet! 
local politics and with his usual energy 
and self-confidence he fought in the 
London County Council election and 
was certain that he would top the poll. 
That was a slight miscalculation he 
was at the bottom. 

Discouragement is never easy to take, 
not even in youth, but Morrison niet it 
with a jest. “Il was worried to death that 
I was really not fit to be a metropolitan 
councilor.” he told his friends. “From 
now on I won't worry about anything 

In 1920 he became the mayor of 
Hackney, a borough of east London. In 
1923 he was elected the member of 
parliament for South Hackney. But also 
a year before he had become leader of 
the London County Council, which ts 
the powerful body that controls the heart 
and centre of the greatest city in the 
world. In short Morrison was clearly a 
man of destiny 

Yet he had to face not merely the 
opposition of the Conservative party at 
ill levels but also the conservative way 
of thought. To the financiers in the city 
it was preposterous that the London 
County Council should be led by a cock 
ney jester instead of some dignified figure 
from the world of finance. 

‘| will show them that democracy can 
work,” snapped Morrison. The wrangle 
over the plan for rebuilding Waterloo 
Bridge had been going on for years. 
There were endless letters published in 
The Times protesting at the blasphemy 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 


“For a devoted pacifist, 


of the vulgarians who proposed to put 
efficiency before history and dignity 

The wrangle went on and on for years 
and then Morrison and all others who 
favored the new bridge were dealt a 
heavy blow. Having to choose between 


Morrison was 


remarkably belligerent’’ 


a secure modern bridge and an historic 
but wobbly bridge which was actually a 
menace to life, Prime Minister Baldwin 
declared for the monument. In fact Bald- 
win was so determined that he decided 
to use his power under an act which 


demanded parliamentary approval of 
loans to the county council. 

“Very well!” snapped Morrison. “We 
Londoners will raise a special penny 
rate for five years and pay for the bridge 
ourselves. There is one thing certain 
That new bridge will exist when Baldwin 
is forgotten.” 

For a man who had chosen the paci- 
fic role of a conscientious objector in 
the war Morrison showed a remarkable 
belligerency. “Demolish the old bridge!” 
he ordered. “Bring in the new.” 

There was a great outery but the old 
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bridge proceeded to disappear and the 
new bridge slowly but relentlessly took 
form. Morrison had raised a_ special 
penny rate of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds a year for five years 
His boast and his prophecy came true 
and the government at Westminster 
threw in the towel. Baldwin instructed 
his transport minister to announce that 
the government would agree to pay sixty 
percent of the cost of the new bridge 
with public money 

By this time the Morrisons and thet 
little daughter were living in a modest 
suburban home And then came the 


great temptation 


A big commercial house offered a 


long-term job to Morrison at an annual 
salary of five thousand pounds. It may 
have been th private industry thought 
he would prove a good businessman. On 
the other hand. faced by the rising tide 


of socialism. they may have thought that 


there was no harm in having a friend in 


the socialist movement. But Morrison 
said “No!” Politics, not pounds, was hi 
passion 

In 1923 when Morrison was elected 
to Parliament middle-class idealist 
from Wimbledon named Clement Attlee 
was elected at the same time for the 


salubrious constituency of Limehouss 


also in London’s East End 

It would have seemed utter insanity 
at that time to predict that Attlee, the 
middle-class. comfortable. university gra 
duate, would achieve the ultimate power 
in the Socialist party, and deny the 
political throne to Morrison 
A feud crowded him out 

Now we must leap over the years 
with all their intense drama. confusion 
and vacillation to the end of the Hitler 
war. Churchill had led to victory 


coalition which comprised the whole of 


parlisment except for a very few cranks 


dreamers and pacifists. Because of the 
war there had not been a general elec 
tion since 1935. We were indeed a vic 
torious but jaded parliament although 
Churchill's star still glistened in the fir 


thought 


the 


mament. Or so we 


With -the 


great 


end of Hitler war the 


coalition was dissolved and 


hurchill was 
the ¢ 


mighty ¢ able to offer him 


self and onservative party to a 
victorious 


When 


ind 


grateful and 
ful did I say? 


counted ¢ 


country 
the 
his 


votes were 


hurchill victorious 


ind 


Tories had been ultel 


defeat 


would he 1 the 


wept to 
humiliating 


Who 


newborn gov 


ernment when the Socialists took their 
Seal at Westminster with so large a 
majority that we Tories were sho. 

into one small cornet The two out 
tanding Socialist leaders were Ernie 
Bevin and Herbert Morrison, but in the 
course of the war they had become 
inveterate enemies. It was their feud 
that had made possible the election of 


Attlee to the leadership also it w 


made Attlee 


their feud which the post 
war premier after the grateful British 
public had kicked Churchill downstai 
The crafty Attlee in the role of prime 
minister had a clever idea. With a ma 


rly brought 
the eves of innocent people he appointed 


Mor 


naminity that nea tears to 


ison leader of the House. What an 
honor! What a culmination to a great 
career! But who or what is the leader 
of the House? He arranges the business 
he answers questions. he winds up de 
bates and does exactly what the prime 
minister tells him 
Yet Morrison did not allow himself 
to become embittered. He spent endless 
hours and da training the new young 


MACLEAN’S 


Socialist MPs to do their job. In addition 
he supplied Attlee, who was 
short in that department, and gave the 
long-drawn de- 


ideas to 
grace of humor to our 
bates. He 
Canada and the lt 
impression 

Then he fell ill 


mission to 
fine 


headed a 
S.A. and 


also 


made a 


Like his enemy, Ernie 


Bevin, he was to find his body unequal! 
to the demands of the mind. Even his 
Tory opponents sent messages of good 


will and encouragement to him 

And so to the general election of 1950, 
the 
almost 


staggered by 
the 
had thei 
could not 
certainty 
hung 


when Socialists were 


complete revulsion of 
So catastrophically 
shrunk that Attlee 


legislation with 


an 
electorate 
majority 

introduce any 
that i 


for a 


would be carried He on 


year and then quite rightly an 


nounced that he would go to the country 


iin and ask its verdict. This time the 
Socialists were swept out on a receding 
tide and Churchill, with his Tories, wa 


carried to victory. 


Attlee resigned his membership in the 


Commons and as a former prime min 


ister was rewarded with an earldom 
Hugh Gaitskeil. to the chagrin of 
Aneurin Bevan, was elected to the rok 
of party leader 

And what of Herbert Morrison? Aite! 
a time he was relegated to the bach 
benches which, to use a popular cliche 
was where he came in. Never again 


speak from the dispatch box 
goes to the Lords his splendid 
the 


would he 
Unless he 
next general 


end when 


takes 


story will 


election place 


“Will you take a life 
him as we and chatted 
Needless to 
high 
entitled to a 
But 
end 
Morrison? Churchill 
that the 


to 


peel 


dining 
hel 
automa 


sal 


room say a man who 


such ministerial posts 1s 


tically life even 
a full 


policeman s 


peerage or 
cockney 
Lord 


peerage would the 
days as 
the 
him: he 
the 


history 


son his 


refused earl 


dom Queen offered 


his status as 
Britain's 
do? I 


and 


wasn't lose 
greatest COmmoner In 

So 
him to 
the 


strengthen 


will Morrison 
the 


what urged 


accepl situation zo 
would 
the 


the 


pper House where he 


the and 


benefit of his 


opposition give 


great experience to 
nation 


I can't take a peerage he said quiet 


ly It just isn’t in my story.’ a 
oe 
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The lonely, troubled men on the bench continued from page 19 


doesn’t want to go on record with an 
opinion because some day his municipal- 
ity might be involved in litigation in his 
court 

After the excitement of being elevated 
to the bench has subsided, the judge no- 
tices that subtle changes take place in his 
relationship with his erstwhile legal col- 
leagues, the community and his friends. 
It's as though a laying on of the hands 
has occurred,” a Nova Scotia judge told 
me. “An invisible barrier is erected be- 
tween you and the outside world.” The 
barrier is an amalgam of the judge’s de- 
termination to safeguard his position of 
impartiality both in and outside the 
courtroom, and the lawyers’ and the lay- 
men’s extreme respect for his position. 
Alone in his chambers, the judge be- 
comes acutely aware that the phone sel- 
dom rings and that old friends don't 
casually drop in to see him. “Your office 
begins to feel like a cell.” one judge told 
me. Lawyers who have cases pending be- 
fore him will drop out of his life for four 
or five months until the matter is dispos- 
ed of, even though they are life-long 
friends. On circuit, in smaller communt- 
ties, the judge may go a week without 
speaking to anybody except court officials 
and hotel employees because the only 
acquaintances he has in town are lawyers, 
and chances are they're pleading before 


him 
What judge drives a Cadillac? 


“We abide by the old maxim that the 
umpire doesn’t hang out with the ball 
players,” one judge explains. At lawyers 
meetings the judge feels vaguely uneasy 
to find that even old friends greet him 
very formally as “Your Lordship.” Evet: 
at lunch hour the barrier usually remains 
erect. In Vancouver the judges eat to 
gether at a hotel across from the court 
house at what has become known as “the 
judges’ table. 

Judges and magistrates tend to become 
circumspect in their community and 


social life. A Saskatchewan judge with 


lrew from fraternal club, explaining. 
I don’t want members who might appear 
before me to expect special treatment 

4 Montreal judge arrived at a restau 
rant for dinner with a large group of 
people with whom he had just attended 
a cocktail party. Among the group he 
suddenly noticed a lawver who was plead 
ing a case currently before him. He left 
the restaurant immediately 1 couldn't 


ifford to be seen dining in public with 


this man.” said the judge. “We must not 


n the courts; outside 


only render justice 
the courts. we must give the appearance 
that justice is being done 

\ judge is often required to make eco 
nomic sacrifices as well, since their in 
comes have not gone up as fast as most 
people's. Twenty years ago county judges 
earned five times as much as persons en 
gaged in the manufacturing industry; to 
day, they receive less than three times 
as much. High prices and income taxes 
have scaled down their standard of living 

I sometimes feel resentful and frus 
trated,” a supreme-court judge sitting 
in a large centre told me. “In the court 
parking lot I see young lawyers who used 
to carry my brief case when I was in 
practice fifteen years ago drive away in 
new Cadillacs. I drive a battered four 


year-old car.” His children will soon be 


A judge soon finds himself shunned by old friends: 


ready for university. “I'm worried about 
how to finance their education. A friend 
of mine who’s a judge in another prov- 
ince now has three children attending 
college. He told me he hasn't been able 
to afford a decent vacation in five years.’ 


Judges have other economic grievances 
They're not allowed to claim income-tax 
deductions for the purchase of legal 
books and periodicals, and they say 
they're often out of pocket when travel 
ing on circuit because of the niggardly 


“Your office begins to feel like a cell’’ 


daily allowance provided for them. “Even 
an underwear salesman would insist on a 
more generous expense account Says 
Arthur Cowan, QC 
allowed a daily maximum of eight dol 


By statute, a judge ts 


lars in a small town, twelve dollars in a 
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larger centre and fifteen dollars when 
he visits big cities like Toronto and 
Montreal. In one circuit town, the offi- 
cial court reporter was seen eating tur- 
key for dinner while the judge had fish 
and chips. It figured: being a provincial 
civil servant, the reporter could submit 
an expense account for what he actually 
spent; the judge couldn't 

Judges seek an adequate income so 
that they won't be distracted by financial 
worries while sitting on the bench. To 
the casual visitor to the courtroom, the 
judge’s role appears to be a relaxed and 
leisurely one: he sits, he listens, he makes 
a few notes and, occasionally, interjects 
comments or questions. In reality, the 
judge’s job demands constant mental 
alertness, infinite patience and a rich 
knowledge of the law. At the end of the 
trial he must demonstrate the greatest 
skill of all: render a just decision. This 
is a two-stage process. First, he makes 
“findings of fact,” i.e. decides what parts 
of the voluminous evidence laid before 
him is relevant and true; then he applies 
the appropriate law 

All this is harder than it sounds. In 
civil matters, in every province except 
Quebec, legal decisions are based on Eng- 
lish common law. These are not laws 
plainly written out in the statutes but 
hundreds of rules and principles distilled 
from previous Cases, some of them cen- 
turies old. The judge has to find the pre- 
cedents which are most identical in prin- 
ciple to the case he is hearing and then 
make the necessary adjustments and re- 
finements. “There’s much more involved 
than putting a penny in the slot and 
coming up with the right answer,” says 
Horace Read, Dean of Dalhousie law 
faculty. The complexity of applying the 
common law was pointed up by a writer 
in the Canadian Bar Review. “The as- 
sumption that a law exists for every case 
if the court can only find it is fiction.” 
he says. “On many subjects we are farther 
from certainty than we were a hundred 
years ago. Think of the forty-one deci- 
sions reported within the last twenty 
years on the meaning of the term “char- 
ity.” 

Another complexity facing the judge is 
that he can't depart too far from prece 
dents. In the words of one judge, “We 
are bound by precedents somewhat in the 


same way a Roman Catholic priest is 
bound by the Pope’s injunctions.” The 
most binding precedents are those eman- 
ating from the Supreme Court of Canada 
on appeals from the particular province 
and the decisions of the court of appeal 
of the same province. These are followed 
by those of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada on appeals from other provinces, 
other provincial appeal courts and the 
Privy Council of England. Decisions of 
American courts may be “persuasive” in 
winning a case but are not binding. 

Because society is changing so rapid- 
ly, it is not always possible for a judge 
today to decide a case on the basis of 
similar cases in the past. The Nova Scotia 
appeal court for example was asked to 
decide a vexatious dispute between TCA 
and a mink farmer. The farmer ciaimed 
ten thousand dollars damages because a 
plane flying over his property caused the 
adult minks to panic and destroy their 
young. The court held TCA blameless. A 
judge who had helped write the decision 
explained to me, “The airline was operat- 
ing on a prescribed route and they were 
operating before the mink farm was 
established. [t is not an airline’s duty to 
find out if there are mink farms on their 
routes and then fly so high that they 
won't disturb the animals.” Since this de- 
cision was first published, it has had ap- 
plication on other cases 

Another task of the judge is to make 
certain that trials are conducted accord- 
ing to established rules of procedure— 
all designed to protect the rights of the 
accused. The observation of these rules 
becomes particularly important in crim- 
inal trials where a jury is in attendance 
Only real—as opposed to hearsay—evi- 
dence can be presented. Witnesses must 
be protected from leading questions and 
from abuse. The judge must decide 
whether a statement or “confession” was 
purely voluntary and can therefore be 
admitted to court. In summing up the 
case for the jury, he must be scrupulous 
ly fair, omitting nothing of importance 
He can state his own opinions but they 
must be clearly labeled as such. If the 
higher courts feel that a judge has not 
been truly impartial, they order a new 
trial 

On February 27, 1958, for example 
Gino Casagrande was charged with the 
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How can a judge tell if a witness is lying? What can he learn from shifty eyes or a “liar’s yawn’? 


stabbing and killing of Jean Wardrop, has been repeatedly demonstrated by the group had noticed the artificial arm, of McGill University law school. “Judges : 
2 a Vancouver prostitute. He was found scientific tests. Dr. Francis Camps, of and thirty-two were sure the janitor had are only human. Some have prejudices eo 
7 guilty and sentenced to hang. Later, the London Hospital Medical College. de- grey hair. which persist; others control them.” 
4 B.C. Court of Appeal directed that Casa- scribes how a brown-haired janitor with In evaluating the multitude of argu- A judge of British Columbia's highest 
a grande be tried again because he had not an artificial right arm was instructed to ments, claims and counter-claims made court observes, “Every judge has to fight 
been given a fair hearing. It was not burst into a room where a lecture on by two litigants every conscientious judge at least one prejudice of which he is 
enough, said the appeal court, that the evidence was being given to a group of is aware that his own prejudices can di conscious. He may even lean backwards 
presiding judge had made it clear to the one hundred and thirty doctors, lawyers vert the true course of justice. “No as a result.” An Ontario county-court rch” 
ib jury that they could disregard his opin- and policemen. Later the lecturer ques- miracle happens when a man is appoint judge told me that for a long time he = yd 
ions and make up their own minds. But uioned his audience. Only nineteen in ed to the bench,” says Dr. Frank Scott, harbored resentment against one - man ; 
the judge had dealt with the facts in such 
a manner “as to belittle their significance 33 
“38 for the defense and leave them heavily a 


in favor of the crown .. . It was not with- 
out significance that the judge’s charge 
to the jury took five and three quarter 
hours.” In the second trial, Casagrande 
was found guilty of the lesser charge of 
manslaughter and was sentenced to twen- 
ty years. The appeal court of another 
province once granted a convicted man 
1 new trial not because of anything im- 


4 proper the judge said but the sarcastic 
sd yanner in which he referred to the ac- 
ised’s evidence 

With experience, most judges learn 


ow to adhere to the rules of procedure 4 i. 
nost of the time. A much more Hercu- 
a lean task is to decide which one of two : 

witnesses is telling the truth and which san 


one is lying. None of the judges I spoke 
to had developed an infallible technique 
for detecting the liar. All of them could 
recall honest witnesses who had a shifty 


gaze. squirmed uneasily in the witness 
box and spoke with hesitancy. On the 
other hand, they could remember liars 
who spoke fluently and confidently. One 


= judge feels that he learns a great deal 
‘from watching the prisoner's eyes.” An- 
other keeps a sharp lookout for “the 
liar’s yawn,” since “many liars yawn fre- 
quently in an attempt to appear noncha- 
lant.” 


How many witnesses lie? 


But lying is not as common in court 
as most laymen suppose. People are not 
liars as often as they are simply fallible 
and inept, particularly when they are eye- 

. witnesses to an event. Jerome Frank, the 
prominent American jurist, used to use 
the expression, “He lies like an eyewit- 

: ness,” and a former chief justice in Eng- 


land once observed, “I have spent most 
of my life adjudicating disputes between 
two motorists, both absolutely certain 
that they were on the right side of the 
road and that they were stationary at the 


time of the accident.” 2 

weather problems, are things you 
to see. They discuss their experiences prices 
with their friends, thus reinforcing their 
beliefs. Time often distorts a witness’ 


...traffic problems, 


memory of an incident, since a civil trial 


read about, chat about— : 


is often postponed until two years or so 
after the event occurred. And once a 
witness says something under oath he 
usually won't correct himself, for fear of 
appearing foolish or dishonest or both. 

The fallibility of witnesses can be docu- 
mented by every man who has served on 
the bench. In one trial involving a night 
time hit-and-run accident, one man as- 


forget about. 


sured the court that the car was grey; a . 

woman was equally certain it was beige More and more smart people as 

Actually it was neither. Both witnesses at 

were misled by the tricky shadows and who are going places, ite 
lights of the night. A few winters ago ne 
a passenger car carrying ten hockey play sf 


ers collided with a taxi. One of the most 


vocal witnesses described the mishap in catia we 
vivid detail. It was later established that CANADIAN NATIONAL PAY \ ab 
\ LATER 


his view had been completely cbdstructed 
in listening to evidence, every judge 
is aware that the unreliability of witnesses 
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eetcar I was surprised to find how 
predisposed I was to find against a com 
pany who was operating them 

An experienced lawyer in the field of 


personal liability has learned that some 


ud in a general way, favor motorists; 
others, pedestrians. Teetotaling judges are 
ipt to be stern with drinking drivers 


One judge who suffered severe pain from 


i Slipped disc 1 nost ympathetic to 
plaintiffs with back tnyjurie The lawyer 
bserved, “If fifty judges heard the same 


thev'd bring in fifty different find 
in each finding reflecting the judge 
personality in some way 
In the opinion of a successful Mont 
il corporation lawyer, the judge’s pro 
fessional background also colors his out 
look If he is a small-town lawyer or 
had a modest general practice he tends 


to favor the ordinary man seeking dam 


iges against a large company.” he says 

ilso tends to award smaller sums of 
money since even five thousand dollars 
ippears to be a fortune to him The 


former corporation lawyer, on the other 
hand, often has the opposite leanings 

The fear has often been expressed that 
a judge’s religious persuasion is tikely to 
affect his judgments. In at least one case 
this concern appears to be justified. A 
high-court judge in one of our larger 
provinces who was a devoted church 
worker stated on a private occasion 
within earshot of a prominent lawyer 
I'd never award custody of a child to a 
parent who didnt take the youngster to 
church every Sunday 

Since his faith strongly opposes d 
vorce, | asked a Roman Catholic judge 
sitting on the bench of a provincial su 


preme court, how he maintained ar 
impartial position in hearing divorce ac 
tions. He explained: “I personally don't 
approve of divorce. but as a judge | 
have no feelings about it. If I did, I 
would be incompetent. I deal with di 
vorce as a private contract. The only 
question to be answered by the court ts 
Did this man commit adultery with this 
woman! 

A prominent lawyer who has handled 
scores of divorce cases feels that some 
Roman Catholic judges tend to be more 
thorough itn their demands for proof of 
adultery. In one of his divorce actior 
a landlady testified that a husband had 
lived in one of her rooms with anothe 
woman for six months under the name 
of “Mr. and Mrs. Smith 

Did you ever actually see them in bed 
together isked the judge. who then de 
manded that further evidence be present 
ed. The lawyer presented another wit 
ness Who lived in a room adjoining th 
couple for two months after they hac 


moved to a new rooming house. In spit 
of this evidence. the judge withheld hi 


ecision for four month 
Sometime the judge profession 


background will also influence his be 


avior during a trial. Some judges, aft 

pending twenty veal is courtroom 
iwvers, find it difficult to cease being ad 
vocales \ lawye for the defense de 


cribed the behavior of one such judge 


ring a recent trial. “He interjected too 


frequenti ind he questioned witnesses 


it great length. Every time the defense 


scored a point, the e took over the 
questioning and attempted to destroy it 
This was unfair to my client in many 
ways. Its only human nature to believe 
that the evidence you bring out ts better 
mn anyone eises 

Under such circumstances, it ts the 


awyer’s duty to protect his client by 


politely chiding the judge My Lord, 
you are usurping the function of coun 
sel Many lawyers fail to do this 


because of inexperience. “But others keep 


quiet simply because they're cowards or 
because they're attempting to butter up 
the bench.” a veteran Ontario courtroom 
lawyer told me. Some judges have to 
exert a great amount of self-discipline 
not to become over-involved in the pro 
ceedings. A western judge who had earn 
ed wide recognition as an aggressive 
lawyer for the defense used to glance 
frequently at a small cardboard sign 
perched on his bench. It said, in large 
black letters, KEEP YOUR DAMN 
MOUTH SHUT! 

In their own defense. several judges 
told me that it ts not by choice that they 
often intervene in trials, but because they 
are anxious to see justice done. As an 


officer of the court counsel has a duty 


to bring in all relevant evidence, analyze 
the facts and point out the appropriate 
law to the judge. One of Quebec's most 
learned judges told me, “Half the time 
the lawyer has not prepared his case 
well.” When this happens, the judge faces 
a dilemma: he can keep quiet, in which 
case the lawyer's client will suffer; or he 
can attempt to bring out further evidence 
and, as a _ result, be condemned for 
meddling. A British Columbia bencher 
blames our law schools for this particu 
lar predicament of the bench. “Our law 
schools are mass-producing lawyers with 
the result that they don't know very much 
law. They often make the most uncon 
ventional submissions, showing they don’t 
understand the simple ABCs of the 


aw 


\ peppery luncheon 


with the 


As a former newspaperwoman who 
liked to travel and also to eat, | 
can remember many memorable 
meals. I remember a state banquet 
at the Kremlin, partly for the 
length of tts hors d’ceuvres course, 
which lasted ninety minutes of the 
three-hour dinner 

I remember a dinner for eight out 
side Madrid, where Frank Sinatra 
took over the conversation with 
the vichyssoise and continued it 
through the green salad, veal chops 
en casserole, fresh pears with cam 
embert cheese, and three cups of 
American coffec 

I remember at Adlai Stevenson's 
bovhood home at Bloomington 
Ill.. in the middle of the 1956 elec 
tion campaign, when members of 
the family talked = fascinatingly 
throughout a delicious meal of 
cheese fondue, cucumber salad and 
pecan pie and coffee about the man 
they hoped would soon live in the 
White House 

But the meal I remember best 
was a luncheon for six at Lord 
Beaverbrook’s villa on the Riviera 
I approached him in the lobby of 
Monaco’s Hotel de Paris, identified 
myself as a newspaperwoman and 
asked if he was there to attend the 
wedding of Grace Kelly to Ranier 
of Monaco 

No,” he said, “just here on. va 

cation Before he left. he asked if 
1 would lunch at his villa some 
day 

A few days later a Beaverbrook 
secretary phoned. Would I come to 
lunch Friday at 12:30? 


Beaver 


I arrived on the dot. A white 
coated houseman admitted me and 
seconds later the Beaver was greet 
ing me 

“Would you like to see around 
before lunch?” he asked. He point- 
ed out his prize flower beds, his 
orange trees and his swimming 
pool, which, at the press of a but 
ton, filled with water from the 
Mediterranean 

By the time we returned to the 
house, the other guests had arrived 
The most notable was Randolph 
Churchill. Lunch began in_ the 
white-walled drawing room with 
gin and orange juice. Then, in the 
dining room, Lerd Beaverbrook 
flatteringly placed me on his right 
Randolph Churchill on his left 

We had clear soup, followed by 


cog au vin, asparagus with mait 


@hotel butter, and bahas au rhum 


for dessert. Champagne was served 


throughout. But the luncheon was 
most memorable for the conver 
sation, which was opinion-ridden 
and peppered with anecdotes about 
well-known personalities. Through 
out it all, the Beaver prodded 
piqued, disturbed, stimulated and 
amused each of his guests 

Miss Burke tells me,” he might 
say as he began to utter a flagrant 
distortion of some opinion he had 
drawn from me in earlier conver 
sation. Thus my lunch was marked 
by my periodic protests of, “But 
Lord Beaverbrook, I didn't say 
that, I said 

Altogether, it was a diverting 


lunch with a most diverting host. 


MISS BURKE IS A FREELANCE WRITER WHO HAS TRAVELED WIDELY. 
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Conflicting opinions over the judge's 
proper role and other matters often re 
ult in rough-and-tumble encounters in 
which judicial niceties are forgotten. Re 
cently Justice A. M. Manson of the B. ¢ 
Supreme Court leaned over the bench 
ind told a lawyer, “You go jump in the 
lake!” A few months ago, in the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, Lewis Duncan, an ebul 
ient Toronto lawyer, commented that 
i certain ruling “leaves me in the dark 
Chief Justice Porter replied, “Is that a 
change? 

To fellow judges Chief Justice Porter's 
exasperation was completely understand 
ible. They know that emotional and 
mental strain is the ever-present occu- 
pational hazard for most judges. A judge 
is always in danger of being enervated 
by weariness and boredom. Everything 
stales by repetition and, after years of 
sitting on the bench, a judge finds cases 
tend to fall in a pattern. The judge has 
to gird himself to remain alert and main- 
tain a sense of immediacy. Rape cases 
ire illustrative. “You can easily become 
evnical.” one judge told me, “after seeing 

long procession of women who have 
agreed to the sexual act and, later. be- 
cause of fear or revenge, want to have 
the man punished. Some judges reach the 
point where they believe that there's no 
such thing as a bona fide case of rape 
I can understand this attitude, but I 
disagree with it. No two cases are ever 
exactly alike. And while a given trial may 

e old stuff to the judge, you have to 
keep in mind that the case is new and 
vital to the parties concerned. You have 
he power to change the direction of 
their entire lives. You must constantly 
fight the danger of ‘the professional 
mind’—deciding cases mechanically, like 


i robot 


The torture of passing sentence 


Living constantly amidst woe and 
strife is both psychologically and physi 
cally exhausting. “There are no happy 
litigants,” a supreme-court judge told 
me. “If you award damages, it’s only 


yecause the plaintiff has suffered a terri 
ble injury: as for the defendant. he may 
be saddled with a terrible burden He 
old me about an eighteen-year-old girl, 
in the prime of life, “as beautiful as In 
rid Bergman,” who appeared as a plain- 
tiff after losing a leg and suffering severe 
facial disfigurement in an accident. A 
promising dramatic career had been nip 
ped in the bud. “The law was clear, 
said the judge. “The girl had been negli 
vent and I had to dismiss her claim. That 
poor girl's grief haunted me for weeks 
ifter 

A county-court judge described his 
painful reaction to one of his recent pro 
bate cases. A mother and her children 


were divided by bitterness and anger. In 


heart-breaking scene. the mother was 
forced to admit that she was never mat 
ried to her recently deceased “husband 

a fact which she had carefully conceal 
ed for twenty-five years. 

Meting out severe sentences Is not an 
enviable experience either. “I have sen 
tenced ten men to death,” one judge told 
me. “Each time I experienced a violent 
emotional upheaval. I've had to take 
leeping pills for several nights before 
and after the event. The first time I 
had to do it, I choked up in the middle 
of a sentence and couldn't force the 
words out.” 

Another judge said, “I bolster myself 
for the occasion by telling myself that 
the man is undoubtedly guilty; that the 
jury made the decision, not me: I'm only 
an instrument pronouncing a mandatory 
sentence; that the convicted man_ still 
AUGI 
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has 
Court of Canada and the Department of 


two chances to live—the Supreme 


Justice 


come infected by a deep depression which 
lingers long after.” 
defense, develop the ability to be imper 


sonal 


county-court judge said, “I would feel 
nothing even if my mother and father 


when sentencing 


presses deep concern about the endless 
procession of alcoholics who parade be 
in Ottawa. But even so, you be fore him. Because effective facilities to 
treat them are either completely lacking 
Some judges, in self or inadequate (and the same is true in 
most parts of Canada) he has no alter 
A Saskatchewan native but to sentence them to a short 
term in jail. It is not unusual to encoun 


er men who have fifty. a hundred or 


ippeared before me. If convicted, they'd even more convictions for drunkenness 
get the full penalty called for.” The human cost of this neglect runs 

The magistrate. with his large caseload high: one of the magistrate’s “regulars 
ind limited facilities, is beset by special first appeared in court as a single man 


worries 


A Maritimes magistrate ex He is now accompanied by his two teen 


aged sons, both of them chronic drinkers 

4 western magistrate is alarmed by 
the number of men appearing before him 
on sex charges. “Being legally sane, they 
stand trial and are shipped off to prison 
for the protection of the public.” he says 
But it's savage treatment. They're sick 
and need a special kind of medical care 
But where can they get it? The whole 
business frightens me and weighs heavily 
on my mind.’ 

Because of the contentious nature of 
their calling, benchers cften have to beat 
the full force of public pressure and criti 
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rates Say 


cism. Most judges and magist 
they have no objection to the public 
criticizing them if their judicial conduct 
warrants it. “But most of the censure ts 
unfair says an Alberta judge How 
many editorial writers are expert in law 
n bother to read the complete 
anscript of a trial before rushing into 
print with a scathing editorial? 

An Ontario magistrate agrees, relating 
how a group of twelve young men be 
ween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
were accused of using violence to break 
up a local teen-age dance. The local news 
paper and several prominent citizens 
loudly demanded that the twelve suspects 
be lashed and sent to prison. Because of 
the public outcry, the magistrate care- 
fully gave the reasons for his disposal of 
the case. Two of the boys were found 
guilty and placed on probation with a 
suspended sentence because they were 
first offenders. The other ten suspects 
were freed without punishment because 
there was insufficient evidence to convict 
them. “I applied the law as wisely and 
as fairly as possible but I was still at 
tacked,” the magistrate told me. 

Another magistrate pointed to a news 
paper headline concerning one of his 
cases: MAN STEALS $9,000 AND 
GETS NINE MONTHS. ‘I LIKE YOUR 
TYPE’ SAYS JUDGI He explained 
that the convicted man was a thirty-four- 
year-old salesman who had converted 
nine thousand dollars which had belong- 
ed to a customer. The money had been 
restored. The offender was a fine-looking, 
well-spoken chap and had a long, un 
blemished record of service in his job 
The magistrate listed these attributes be 
fore passing sentence, adding that the 
prisoner had impressed him favorably. 
that he liked him and that he would im- 
pose a sentence that would enable him 
to get back to society as soon as possible 
and restore himself to respectability. Be 
cause he had already spent three months 
behind bars, the prisoner was told he 
would have to serve only nine more 
months to complete his one-year sen 
tence. “Some newspapers don't under- 
stand what the modern magistrate is try- 
said the magistrate. “They're 
old fashioned in their thinking 


ing to do, 


Sometimes public pressure is applied 
to a judge in a more direct way. During 
the 1958 bribery and conspiracy trial of 
Robert 


and forests minister, one of the supreme 


Sommers, former B.C. lands 


court judges received poison-pen letters 
and murder threats. During another case 
another judge of the same court came 
home one night to find a load of fuel 
and a bottle of whisky awaiting him. As 
one of his current cases involved a fuel 
company, he concluded that they were 


the donors of the gifts. He summoned a 


cartage company and had the fuel taken 


iway at a cost of ten dollars The next 
morning. he tucked the whisky under his 
irm. intending to deliver it to the sheriff 


of the court. He broke it on the way and 


spent five dollars to replace it The bri 
bery attempt cost me fifteen dollars,” the 
dge said 
Man dg told me that they are 
rfte harst zed without 
or nply st mer { 
WOrk I pe t f le 
\ yfte ot i nd not 
ne j dela \ 
court ige told me, “Durir ist Decem 
I j Fe t was s 
ho few A S whose Case 
were listed for trial were prepared to 
proceed Pert ps they were nakin too 
on back i he off LC 0 
waste the me in cour \ nior mem 
ber of the added, “Many lawyers are 


either lazy, incompetent or poorly organ- 
ized. They accept a case involving litiga- 
tion, then shove it aside for work which 
is less time-consuming and more lucra- 
tive.” 

A western judge told Maclean's, “Not 
long ago a local lawyer agreed to act 
for three clients—each scheduled to ap- 
pear in different courts at the same time 
Obviously, this was unfair to both the 
clients and the courts. Some delays are 
deliberately engineered by lawyers—and 
there are dozens of ways of doing so— 


n the interests of their clients. A defen 


dant being asked for money, for instance, 
is in no great rush to proceed to trial. 
Or sometimes it’s the plaintiff who wants 
a long postponement. A lawyer who was 
representing a woman injured in a rail- 
way accident told me, “I delayed going 
to trial for two years so we could assess 
the permanent effects of her injuries 
You have to be careful: you can't re 
open a case once it has been heard.” 
Judges also say the public doesn't rea- 
lize how much work they are required to 
do outside the courtroom. They perform 
a variety of legal functions in their cham 
bers. Writing judgments on_ reserved 
cases is a long, complicated procedure 
requiring a large amount of undisturbed 


Modern Housewife 


In my own disorganized way, 
Running in circles all the day, 
Errands to do, meals to be fixed, 
I fit the picture Ready-Mixed! 


BETTY ISLER 


time. “Writing a judgment can take long- 
er than the trial,” a Nova Scotia judge 
told me. “I've written as many as nine 
drafts before I was satisfied with it.” A 
B.C. judge observed that part of his 
vacation is going to be spent writing a 
judgment of a case involving constitu- 
tional law. “The written argument runs 
to a few hundred pages and I haven't had 
time to tackle it since last October.” 
Hard work alone is not enough to 
remedy the delays, inefficiencies and in- 
equalities which occur in our judicial 
system. The basic problem is that we are 
trying to handle a bulky, complex 1959 
work load with the procedures, facilities 
and administrative methods of a _ half 
century ago. Certain reforms and innova 
tions are needed. Here are the sugges 
tions which were most frequently made 
in the course of interviews Maclean’s 
conducted with lawyers, judges and law 


school professors all across Canada 


1. What is first needed ts a climate fa 
vorable to change among members of 
both the bar and bench. Because of their 
laily preoccupation with precedents, the 
legal fraternity tends to regard the pres 
ent structure and procedures as sacro 
sanct. “Law ts a_ backward - looking 


science says Cecil Wright. dean of the 


University of Toronto law school. “It 
can easily Decome reactionary The con 
viction must exist. in the words of Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt of New Jersey that 
lelays and inefficiencies in the admin 
stratio yf justice a 1 curable disease 


Vanderbilt demonstrated the truth of this 


Statement by doing a spectacular job of 
streamlining the New Jersey courts dur 
ing the past ten years 


2. As a framework of reference for fu 
ture changes, we must take a long and 


searching look at our laws, our courts 


MACLEAN’S 


and our judges and see how well the 
system is working. At present we don’t 
honestly know. A_ basic research job 
would answer such elementary questions 
as: How many courtrooms and judges 
are required to serve a nation of seven- 
teen million people? Where should they 
be located? What should be the proper 
distribution of jurisdiction between the 
various courts? How well are our laws 
working? 

Such a comprehensive study might 
suggest far-reaching reforms in the fu- 
ture. Already jurists like Professor M 
J. Woods, of the University of Saskatche- 
wan Faculty of Law, have suggested that 
“our system, which permits three sets of 
trial courts—magistrates, county or dis- 
trict and higher courts— 
We should have one set of trial courts, 
with the judges federally appointed and 
enjoying equal pay and prestige.” 

Woods also suggests that we streamline 
our rules ‘of procedure so that a deter- 
mined counsel can’t delay trials inter- 
minably. He advocates a more efficient 
method of pre-trial procedure in which 
judges and counsel confer frequently and 
“pave the way for an expeditious trial.” 
Cecil Wright, of the University of To- 
ronto, advises that we carefully scrutin- 
ize our present maze of laws, “removing 
the bugs and making them simple and 


is cumbersome 


logical.” 

A definitive study of our court system 
might indicate the wisdom of introducing 
the management methods of modern 
business to administer our courts. At 
present, some judges are overworked 
while some enjoy what is tantamount to 
a sinecure. New Jersey has discovered 
that efficient administration can yield a 
rich harvest. In one year, certain admin- 
istrative changes made it possible for the 
law division of the supreme court to dis- 
pose of ninety-three percent more cases, 
even with the services of one judge less. 
Fortunately, the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion is studying the problem through a 
Legal Research Institute. which might 
provide us with some of the information 
we so urgently need about our judicial 
system. 


3. Our law faculties and schools should 
be enriched and improved so that they 
can turn out wise and inquiring gradu- 
ates, rich in a cultural background, who 
possess a firm grasp of the philosophy of 
law and are articulate in both the spoken 
and written word. Since these young men 
will ultimately occupy positions on the 
bench, this is one way of meeting the 
current criticism that our higher courts 
are not developing a distinctly Canadian 
jurisprudence in their written judgments 

Measures such as these, in the opinion 
of many of our eminent jurists, would 
revitalize and strengthen our courts so 
that they can completely fulfill their 
intended role as a bulwark of our demo 
cratic system of government. * 


QUICK ! Lubricate with famous 
3-IN-ONE. Nothing like it for 
speeding up sluggish parts 
Penetrates fast. Prevents rust 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


REGULAN SPRAY ELECTRIC MOTOR 
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EDITORS’ 


CONFIDENCE 


More sour than sweet 


As thorough readers have already 
liscovered, our funny page, Sweet 
and Sour, is missing from its usual 
spot around page 28. Nothing sig- 
nificant it just got crowded out 
But we found ourselves wondering, 
how often has this happened 
and who cares? 

Answers from our research de 
partment: A. Over the last two 
vears it’s been dropped nine times 

its next appearance will be No 
52. B. Our readers do care, we're 
glad to say; so do our contributors, 
those blithe fellows who dash off 
witty little essays and sharp, silly 
cartoons 

To soften the blow, we quizzed 
the latter about the rewards of 


risibleness. Rewards, did we say? 


Peter Whalley, 37, of Morin 
Heights, Que., a successful car- 
toonist for 2! years, still sells 
only a fifth of his work. Once 


cartooned a dog into a bear-skin 


WHALLEY BY WHALLEY 


rug; got clobbered by dog-lovers 
but no encouragement from bear 


lovers 


Robert Thomas Allen, back ir 
Toronto for the summer (from 


Florida), grows livid over the let 
ters that a professional humorist 
attracts from people who dont 
think he’s funny I always want 
to take the writer up a dark alley 
he said, smashing a tiny fist 


through our desk-top 


George Feyer, the gnom/sh ex- 
Hungarian whose cartoons remind 
some readers of their kindergarten 


work. is being badgered by moth 


wanting to show him them 
kids’ drawings. So he shuns people, 
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FEYER BY FEYER 


seldom reads letters and somehow 


goes on being funny 


Parke Cummings, 57, lives in 
that success stronghold, Westport 
Conn., and has sold humor for 34 
years (including 34 S & S items) 
and he’s sri// standing knee-deep in 
fresh rejection slips. Once wrote 
bread 
showered with recipes. Hates bread 
pudding 


about pudding and was 


Hal Tennant, our staff humor- 
ist, is still smarting from the let 
ter that roasted his “warped con 
cepts.” Looked it up in Webster 
and is now mumbling about tak 
ing up something less contentious, 
like CBC programing 


Desmond English tried to sabo- 
tage this column by being cheer 
ful throughout his interview. But 


ENGLISH BY ENGLISH 


he finally confessed chagrin at 
never being abie to sell his fa 
vorite cartoon—a three-legged cat 

More sour than sweet? Maybe 


they're pulling our legs 
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VIGNETTE OF A LADY IN LOVE... 


in love with the sea and its exhilarating promise 


... with the social brilliance of her distinguished guests. 


in love with the challenge of providing matchless service, 


immaculate surroundings, enticingly fine menus. 


in love with the applause for her beauty and grace, 


eee for her inherent competence and instinctive awareness 


of the sea and its ways, 


handed down from generation to generation. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT about the superb Holland-America transatlantic service 
to Ireland, England, France, and Holland—as well as luxury cruises in all seasons. 


Sh land 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“It's good to be on 


a well-run ship" 


The Line of the famous juxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the deluxe STATENDAM; the comfort-and-economy liners RYNDAM 
and MAASDAM; the twin motor liners WESTERDAM and NOORDAM; and coming September 11, the new flagship ROTTERDAM. 


What kind of wine did you call this? 
A vin ordinaire. 
There's nothing ordinary about it, 
It tastes good to me. 
Manor St. Davids is an excellent table wine. 
Canadian? 
From grapes grown inthe Niagara Peninsula, 
Must be fairly expensive. 
You're way off. You'll be surprised 
how little a bottle costs. 
So a vin ordinaire . 


‘ P ” 
Is an excellent “‘wine of the country 
at a low enough price 
so that everybody can enjoy it. 


Got a pencil? | want to mark down the name. 


Bright's 
Uh 
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Physically fit now...sure of insurability to 40! 


New York Life’s new Guaranteed Insurability Option guarantees the 
right to build financial security later on—regardless of future 
health or occupation! 


A young man's right to buy more insurance later is guaranteed once he 
qualifies for New York Life's Guaranteed Insurability Option. Issued from birth 
to age 37, this valuable provision can be included with most new policies of 
$5,000 or more-—and at a cost of only pennies more per month! This option 


guarantees the right to buy another policy of equal amount (up to $10,000) at 


any 01 all of seven option ages, beginning at 22 and every three years there- 
after to 40. These additional policies will be issued at regular rates and with- 
out physical examination or evidence of insurability. Take this step to guaran- 
tee that your children or grandchildren (or you) won't be uninsurable—that 


they will be eligible to increase their insurance protection by as much as 


$70,000 as needs and earning: crease. 

The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know. 
Ask him today about Guaranteed Insurability Option. Or, drop a postcard to 
New York Life, Dept. M6, 443 University Avenue, Toronto. 


Serving Canadians since 1858 


(NI lia NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
443 University Ave., Toronto 


LIFE + GROUP + ACCIDENT and SICKNESS + MAJOR MEDICALINSURANCE + ANNUITIES 
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A sharp nose for news 


A Calgary Herald representative, visiting 
rural correspondents, dropped in on a 
bright little lady whose age he estimated 
at about eighty and remarked that they 
hadn't received any copy from her for 
quite a while 

Well, you notice how deaf Ive be- 
come,” she chirped, “so I can’t hear much 
of what's going on in town. And my eye- 
sight has become so poor of late that I 
can't see what people are doing. But I 
tell you what if theres a fire in town 
you ll certainly hear from me _ because 
Ill smell it! 

* * * 

Now you write to me,” said a young- 
ster in Didsbury, Alta., when he departed 
for camp, and of course his family did 
Back home again, he said he'd sure been 
glad to get their letters because he'd been 
homesick while away. So ma and pa and 
the rest all felt good that they'd written 
so often until mother unpacked his 
stuff and found the letters all buried 
under the dirty clothes, unopened 

* * 


Road sign in the Jasper Park area 


IS GOD'S COUNTRY! 
DON’T DRIVE LIKI 
4 BAT OUT OF HELI 


* * * 


A nine-year-old in London, Ont., who 
had been saving his nickels and dimes 
was delighted when a branch bank was 
erected near his home, and he became its 
first customer. In fact, the first time he 

:w the bank staff arrive he marched tn 
to deposit his two dollars. but was told 
the staff were just getting things ready 


ind the branch wouldn't be tn _ business 


| 
\ 
L 
for two days You'd better take the 
money now he exclaimed determinedly, 
or Til probably spend it!” They did. 


* * * 


4 working mother in Toronto who had 
passed a battery of job-rating tests with 
flying colors, proudly brought the evi 
dence home to show her husband and 
children. Father made use of this to try 


and convince his young son how worth 


while \ to do well in school. “You 
ee. Bruce. your mother studied hard 
when she was a little girl and that is why 


she ts so smart today 
Bruce eyed his father narrowly and 
demanded, “But how come she isn't smart 


other days 


We hope no summer visitors were 
wandering about a certain shop in Port 
Arthur, one quiet morning, when a yourg 
saleswoman shouted to her boss way 


HOW DID SHE 
KNOW WE WERE 
TOURI6TS ? 

\ 


down at the back of the store, “What" 
the price of this to tourists?” 
* 

Timmins, Ont., didn’t seem to have 
much luck with its well-publicized hunt 
to provide new bearskins for British regi 
ments, and there’s a lack of the same 
sort of game in the Rocky Mountain 
House area of Alberta, to judge from a 
recent classified ad in the The Mountain 
ee! Wanted bear grease 

* 

The mail order folks sure have one 
confused customer in the Lampman 
Sask area, where a letter was recently 
observed going through the post office 
addressed, “T. Eaton Co. Ltd., Goodness 
Knows What Dept.?. Winnipeg, Man 

* * 

Some ad agency is sure to grab the 
writer of the short, hard-hitting copy on 
the sign erected by a new coffee shop 
along the West Saanich Road on Van 
couver Island 

EAT HERI 
GET GAS 
* * * 

Highway tourists stopping over in Win 
nipeg may have discovered one of that 
city’s numerous motels not only provide 
rV in every room the woman who 
does the mopping up each morning does 
so to the lilting music of a small transis 
tor radio slung over her shoulder 


* * * 


Many parents will sympathize with the 


couple who advertised in the Moncton 


Transcript ‘Family in Gunningsville 
would like to board their two children 
for one week, from June 17. Anyone 
plucky enough please dial But none 


read it more sympathetically than the 
t 


Ontario couple who clipped it and sent 

to Parade while en route through Monc 
ton On a motoring vacation “with a small 
demon in the back seat of the Volks 


wagen 


PARADE PAYS $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Simple For School Days 


Smart Perfect Top 
Looks Value 


=: 
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* Bo and Youths 
FRONTIER 
” 
QUEEN” HUSKY 
Casual Slacks 
e + KING” for Women and Girls Suntan 
Blue Denim Sand 
Rider Pants Suntan Black 
Grey Stripes 
Sandstone & 
e for Boys and Black $3.95 to $4.95 ae 
p $3.50 to $4.95 te 
Boys Shirts Shown are G.W.C. 
Western Prints $4.50 and $4.95 
n 
le 
” Ni onderfully washable and wearable . . . so popular and practical for 
SS “Back-To-Schooldays”. G.W.G. casuals are the busiest garments in > 5 
ss town... they're seen everywhere in the classroom, on the playing : 
: field in your own back yard. Young people like their smart styling and 
5 ah Renee Bawes perfect fit. Mom likes them because they're tub fast and color fast 
are Registered Trade 
Marks AT LEADING STORES ACROSS CANADA 
nt 
, Price © sugg sil prices * REG. THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT CO. LTD., Edmonton 
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1. Party Tray. Let your imagina- 
tion run rampant. Your favorite 
spreads and meats go beautifully 
with your baker's many breads 


2. Hero Loaf. French Loaf, 
buttered and filled with small 
meat rolls, greens, sliced olives, 
onion, tomatoes —ad infinitum! 


3. Tower Sandwiches. Layers ot 
party meats, cheese, tomatoes 
between slices of various breads 
cut with a cookie-cutter 

Now garnish! 


4. Burgers. Western, chopped 
deviled-egg and the ever-popular 
beef burger—extra flavour-full 
on fresh-toasted burger buns 


tet ets 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast as a contribution to national welfare. 


You Can make from brlea/ 


Such delights you can serve . . . such fun creating deliciously different sandwiches. 

It’s so easy with your baker’s wonderful variety of exciting breads—like French, Rye, 
Enriched White, Whole Wheat and Raisin. They give sandwiches a flavor-lift that’s bound 
to be remembered. And what better time to try your hand at fancier sandwiches than 


right now, during national Sandwich Time? Try the ones shown here. 


our, Loker. 
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